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“You will see. Well, sir, I was resolved to know the very 
worst. Face my tailors I could not. They are remarkably 
fastidious men. I wrote to the firm, humbly, appealingly, 
‘Gentlemen, I enclose you a careful measurement of what was 
but recently recognised by you as my waist. If such pro- 
portions will not utterly disgrace a frock-coat of your design 
—send me one. If otherwise, then forward to me a paletot 
suited to my misfortune.’ Behold their answer.” 

With an effort, Bob rose, walked to the sofa, seized, and 
shook out the paletot. The wide folds expressed but too elo- 
quently the strength of the opinion entertained by Messrs. 

tilts, on the case of their unhappy client. 

“But, tcha! that is not the worst, old fellow,” resumed 
Bob. “VainI am not. At any other period of my life, I 
might defy my flesh to do its worst. I have, indeed, always 
looked forward to a certain amount of obesity, as the distinc- 
tive feature of my race. My governor was a nineteen stun-er; 
™my mother was likewise a stunner, and her name was Lam- 
bert; she was descended from the illustrious Daniel, and I 
have in my possession the verv last coat and waistcoat worn 
by that greatest of living men.” 

“T have always heard that your mother was very beautiful,” 
I remarked. 

“She was so fair,’ returned Bob, in his sentimental tones, 










































ing to a sensitive mind, unpensioned obscurity—was sinking 
into mental prostration, tending, it may be, to i b 

It was scarcely so. His mental faculties were wholly un- 
impaired. it was abundantly evident that his bodily 
health did not suffer. It was a matter of con among 
us, that our friend had of late grown singularly stout. But 
that his heart was a prey to some secret melancholy, had been 
for a long time a subject of strong suspicion to those who loved 
the boy (Bobby was but twanty-tasedh, and this mystery I, at 
the ion of his aunt, set myself diligently to fathom. 
Fora w my endeavours proved fruitless. Hoping to fall 
in with his humour, I tried him, in the first place, with a quiet 
dinner, finishing the evening at a cheerful little lecture by Pro- 
fessor Grumbelow, “On the molecular variations exhibited by 
the application of acids to metamorphic rocks.” 

At the dinner Bobby ate; at the lecture he slumbered. I 
myself was not wholly disinclined to doze. I remember the 
professor holding up that looked like a pink arti- 
choke, after a pic-nic of which he called a “ fibrous 

mite,” and subsequently remarking that “a tal of 
Thompsonite, boiled — ~ te = > % gela- 
tinous transparent precipitate of silica.” Here, I thought the 
lecturer handed round a filled with flint broth, wherein 
floated slices of red sand-stone for bread. Candidly, I believe 
this must have been illusion. “that it seemed impossible there could ever be too much of 

Neither these, nor scenes of wilder dissipation, appeared to | her. It did, however, become expensive, when it took three 
answer my end. I sometimes conducted Bobby, docile enough, | people to place her in her garden-chair! My mother, 
poor fellow, to the theatre, where my reward was to see him | you are aware, was not of ducal extraction. She had occupied 
sit a “ farce without changing a muscle. | that position which society, in its careless, generalising way, 

Once, and but once, weve my pains rewardel. “It happened has agreed to call a ‘cook.’ In her case, it was the poetry ot 
in -square. feeding. In her hands, the no elements with which it was 
We had attended one of the most dismal dioramas ever, per- | necessary to deal, changed, without the loss of any nutritive fea- 

designed by artist’s haunted brain. A few mournful | ture, into flowers and sunshine. My father married her by 
creatures moved stealthily through the building. An invisi- | accident.” 








Calum, non anamum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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A SCENE IN LA GIRONDE, 1832. 


Grey in the silver dawn 
Of the frost-bound winter’s day, 
The Church of Our Lady of Arcachon 


; 


aah sommes Gun te ble (would I could add inaudible) harmonium executed a fu-| “By accident?” - 
ons y- neral dirge of the days of Queen Anne; the score of which,| “ Pure toss-up,” said Bobby, descending suddenly to prose. 
Silent and cold she stands, Sen ea ead pases whe compeeed &, chowth,, fn sigh8 Se “The governor was s ay on 0 gui of the acigihounecd. 
With her bine feos to thn date tice, have been inhumed with the above lamented princess. As | Po She Governor galloped home in a rage, 
mb aod behind {ar ane we issued forth, I glanced with some anxiety at my friend’s | vo he would whichever of his maid servants open- 
re edge pa ting spread, countenance, deeming it not im) le that the degree of de- | ed the door to him. (Nota-bene. There was at the time a 
ang bine sen ression to which we had both reduced might lead to a| pretty little the gardener’s daughter, who did occasion- 
These So on eid shed, of tearful confidence which would reveal all. Ay ) ‘ate Susanna Lambert 
pm yey nag Suddenly his face up. He paused before the en-|should be sweeping the hall. That lady opened the 
Ww 7 8 moan Dom f ag ; trance to one of the smaller exhibition. door ; and that young lady became my honoured 
Leer = pm, n large white Leaps, Wat mo enter.” said Bobby, grasping my arm. “ ued Bobby, rising and standing in an 
=a ms verge. We paid a shilling each. 1 liowed my friend into a attitude with his back to the fire, and coat-tails over 
Forty barefooted apartment on the ground floor. There was a sort of dais in| arms, “I take after my sire. 1 am, I own i ble. I 
Com od oe the centre, upon the dais a huge chair, and, on that chair, the | am what is ly (but absurdly) termed, ‘in love.’ To 
why Renting ate, ard op = fattest individual I ever beheld. The latter welcomed us more | y, love, sir, hath dwelt in me, from the mo- 
sume eat een te tee , wth questi ema, levied eo to perform the tour of his ment at which the dazzling face imagination can con- 
° hairs. 


Out of the churning tide, 
Out of the wave-broken ship, 

When she struck the point of the Saut de Grave, 
Beside the whirlpool’s lip. 
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—human, probably 
—I did not note, I was conscious of but one fact ; that there, 
within nine inches of my right elbow, sat the Fate of Robert 


The situation was not without its embarrasaments. The 
cheerful countenance of — host forbade all idea of 


condolence. On the other p Cenguataiatinns so omen in | Biggs 
And all night rayed, hopeless captivity to his own fat were cruel and absurd. No b paused, applied his handkerchief to his features and re- 
While her quivering A iat oe question to me, beyond that which, in the exhibition | ‘umed. 
And the low fi looked bungrily through of other obese animals, is commonly anticipated by means of| “The play, Hamlet, was, on that evening, prolonged to an 
Each time the water y e, a placard above their heads—namely, what he had been fed | indefinite extent. There 


were, I should say, nineteen 
upon? durati 
Ha ascertained that “'tators, tripe and sausages,” were 








a te ey principally Mater the tattoualing nosht sicctatod toling tox B.’ *The Countess do Ouevine anh pag’ tesa t 
Those f y ded, barefoot men “iho avenge Tight had not quitted Bob during oummat ab tae Vedas 
. not ‘8s countenance on arms wo com am 
March over hollow end dune. the whole interview. His oe was brighter, his step more Gite ot Sach burnous concealed her delicate but re- 
The foam sheets in the ba’ elastic than I had seen for weeks past, as we took our west- | vealed the exquisite foot that bore her to the awai - 
The fisher’s boat on J ward way. riage. I flung myself into the nearest Hansom. ‘ Follow 
Bring thought of another lake far awa: “ And this man is not unhappy,” said Bob, musingly. “He ‘ot too ’ I shouted through the little hole, 
Toh tone Ube Gale ts dee. y smiles. He is jocular. He acquiesces in a bodily formation | as our horse began nibbling at the calves of the count- 
only distinguishable from the purely spherical, by those two] ess’s footman. We of the ’s Park. 
Ah! for those SS qppeees © eaten > n to call | In Portland-place a sudden pull up nearly flung me on the 
re Te On tae or booen ating MP cee my ny + 9} fe Tapered ane pty Me pon te Ly 4 Sy al allagetamaaa 
never goes to , on account | and my a 
ew aecent be iat OFA of those early excesses, that sible indulgence in—| “It was, however, only one of the companions who alighted 
! * “+ “| what did he say ?—tripes and that singular predilec- aan Yon ema Ses to the right, led us to a 
tion for the interior of other which has proved so fa- | street in the -square, ‘at last,’ I 


tally nutritious to his own. He has broken no affectionate 
ties ; he has no friend. He, on the contrary, adds 
daily to their number, and a shilling apiece, besides. Why, 
then, should ‘“ 


“Gennleman, sir, gi’ a poor a hap’ny !” bellowed one of 
those young wa the law hath hitherto forborne, | ed, Nasturtium Villas, when uy pebnen coe 
charging y at with his muddy broom. But for|and shouted down the orifice, ‘I say, sir, woul 
this assault, I should have penetrated Bob’s secret on the spot. | ’aving another cab? ‘ Nonsense!’ I wed back. * Get on 
As it was, a few days more elapsed. confound you! You'll lose.’ ‘’Tell’ee what,’ said the cat 
I was dining one at my friend’s chambers when a | man. * T con't go on thie ‘ano game oll nigh. This ’ere ’oss’e 
la sppearance Bob turned |’asn’t ’ad ’is supper, nor I an’t ‘ad mine. Oss won't go no fur- 
He passed the der.’ 
over his forehead, and to collect himself. Then “ Is certainly aqpanved 2, and tho wachet wae Bat} Send 
opened the parcel, and fell back in his chair. I glanced at | myself alone on foot, at half-past two in the morning, | 
ts, which seemed to consist of nothing more terribje |in the neighbourhood of Nasturtium Villas, ,with as muc 
than a new light paletot, forwarded, according to an hope of getting a cab as if I were on the banks of Newfound- 
on paper, eminen jor. land. 
y> . ~ “How I home I mons, A . I do know, however, 
a that this failure by no means ree may perpen. No Count- 
Siedcasehantthaine ab. ess de Clerville appeared in the Court I therefore, on 
veadiness for the next emer-+ “It is the death-warrant,” said Bob, presently looking up, | the very next day, —— to Nasturtium vee, ne took 
with a ghastly smile, “of my hopes. George, my boy, the | up the scent where I lost it. In that locality I was posi- 
d and me, (the | tive my beautiful fawn had run to covert. An intelligent- 
and grasped my band). “Com- x ree attracted my ore: 5 s 
of my light and careless youth, to you it no dif-| “* she, hem, know any of the residents in Nasturtium 
butt, ogres yyamechres os plenty. Mrs. Biblicott.’ 
not com| z “* Yes, a plenty. s. Bi 
go a “ON else? — 
“It is now some eight months since, while attached—and| “‘ Yes, Jones. , 
very warmly so—to the Yawhaw Office, that I first became con- ee heard the name of the Countess of Cler- 
scious of a t difficulty in my coat. Willing to | ville?’ 
“tis me, sccldentat shrinking 


I ly had the button al-| “‘Clerville.’ . i 
tered. Again, in a few days, the ity recurred; nay,| “‘Knows her well. A very nice lady, giv her tea-leaves. 
other garments—my vest, the waistband of my trousers—be- | She was hunder ‘ousemaid at number seventeen. 
gan to evince a reluctance to meet on the usual easy| “‘Who? , 
terms. It was useless to shut my eyes to the miserable fact. “* Kearwell, Susan Kearwell. es 

i rapidi “« Ridiculous’ The donation I made to this interesting 
uld | person would not place her in absolute independence of her 


I | crossing. . 
no ordinary powers of—of . My aunt! “In vain I pursued my inquiries. No Countess of Clerville 
Seeded o pune. Resign” py A | could I hear of, in that or any other neighbourhood. 
my duty to the public, and to m: Iclung to my| “ It was about this time that you must have noticed a mark- 
dislodged, officious and un- | ed change in my demeanour. spite of muctr bodily exer- 
oy iy, . But alas ! | cise, as well as mental agitation, neither of which tends much to 
ust 


ave thee” Foiled 
thought, ‘I have thee! Foiled again! The surviving com- 
panion got out, wa’ respectful adieus, and once more the 
towards the Regent’s Park. 
we that beautiful enclosure on the Ham side, 
made a turn or two, and had reached a place called, I observ- 
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hour hour, adds cuspaienss, '<— = ay nee a ia 
ve—eh '—seen it—eh . on the one i once more see- 

Packed pax } a ’ : " ing ber who was star of m "existence, 1 could not but 
aed to confess tt I had. agey ag meeting. There is something essentially inapt ‘ 
« to kill” =. ‘ “One evening about dusk, some three months after our first 
No. no, Bob.” meeting, as I was walking, or rather waddling in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Nasturtium Villas, a iage dashed past me, a 
face looked out, a beaming, brilliant face! Sur, it lit up the 
whole rank of villas, like—like——” 

“Gas?” I suggested. 

“Not at all,” said Bob, with sudden indignation. “She 
‘was gone; but my eyes, —— like twin detectives, in pur- 
suit of the thief that had rob my heart’s till (and used it 
very roughly in em 80), observed something fall from the 
carriage window. hurried up. A bouquet! More, sir, 
more! Among these blessed stalks nestled a scrap of paper, 
torn off a mantua-maker’s bill. On the blank side had been 
written, with haste and a pencil, ‘To-morrow. Later. I 
dined that evening at the Starve-and-Tatter Club, upon whose 
elder and steadier members my feverish gaiety seemed to 
make a considerable impression. 

“IT was on the oo on the morrow at the appointed time. 
It was darkish. I wore my widest paletot, and walked with 
a carefully-studied lightness, more in keeping with my mind 
than body. 

“Few o passed Nasturtium Villas. The excellent 
inhabitants did not evince symptoms of being in the full tide 
of London fashion. The consequence was that when the 
sound of approaching wheels was heard, my heart throbbed 
almost to bursting. Again the carriage, again the face. Again 
that footman’s calves, two white meteors, receded into the 
darkness. Again a bouquet and anote! I hastened with my 
= to the nearest lamp. There, to my utter astonishment, 

read as follows : 

“* Why this extraordinary persecution? If it be your fancy 
to haunt our quiet precincts, at least avoid Number Three, 
Laburnum Cottages, third turning to the left, at twenty mi- 
nutes past sgh, on Thursday. C. de ©. To-morrow, 
George, is ‘Thursday.’ I shall avail myself of this gracious 
prohibition, Will you accompany me?” 

I wa pees my friend’s hand, not without emotion. Bob 
thanked me with a melancholy smile, for his eye had lit upon 
the paletot. 

“Tn that hideous garb,” he said, bitterly, “and under the 
shadow of night, I may, , Venture upon expressions 
which, spoken under ordi circumstances, would reduce 
me to the rank of a Jack Pud ! But, George, should she 
invite me to approach nearer, so that the outlines of—what I 
dare no longer designate—my figure might become visible, 
sir, I could not do it. Revolt her taste at the very outset’? 
Crush the tender buds of her voung affection beneath this 








white, and rather Bimny that hand, and it bore a sapphire— 


poor counterfeit of the glittering eyes above. 
“W week. The Botanical. Across the rhododen- 
drons,” was W hurriedly. There was a burst of light 


in the apartment. Back I skipped to covert. i 
“ Across the rhododendrons! Why across—?” began Bob, 
discontented y. 
“Ingrate! Can anything be more furtunate? Your rhodo- 
dendron I take to be a plant of considerable volume. Pro- 
tected by one of these, you might, were you as fat as your ma- 
ternal ancestor himself, hold converse with your princess as 
lightly and unconcernedly as though you had the waist of a 
wasp.” 
Robert assented, and we walked home, highly delighted 
with the prospect of affairs. 
Wednesday week, according to Botanical tradition, proved 
a day of terrific storm and tempest. Tents there were, indeed, 
but, from the spouting, dropping, and drizzling in all direc- 
tions under their fictitious shelter, one might have imagined | 
it rather an interesting display of waterworks provided by the 
society. 
The crowd was immense, and as Bob, regardless of long 
dresses, fought his desperate way to the region of rhododen- 
drons, the eyes of more than oue fair train-carrier spoke those 
daggers it is not considered polite to use. I followed, but not 
closely, as Bob was, on this occasion, both to show and § 
for himself. 
Suddenly I noticed my friend stop dead short; a change 
came over his really handsome face, the colour mounting to 
the roots of his hair. Foilowing his gaze, I saw the beautiful 
face that had fascinated him come slowly into view, as if rising 
from a nest of flowers. It him with a frank, sweet 
smile, after which an animated conversation ensued, a tall 
hedge of rich blossoms alone separating the pair. This lasted 
nearly half an hour, at the end of which the lovely head sub- 
sided into the crowd, and was seen no more. : 
Bob came back to me hopelessly enslaved and slightly in- 
coherent. 
“She is all that man’s soul could covet, old fellow. Oh, 
George, George! Sweet enthusiast! Is it not wretched—is it 
not frightful, sir? Condemned to an inalienable inheritance 
of obesity! ‘Tied to this unwieldly log of a body! But she 
loves me, loves me! We shall meet. What do 
you think is our next rendezvous? The lecture-room of the 
Polyaehaie— Ges dissolving views! Now, can an be 
er 


Something loose,eh? Persian, 


nal 


some degree to the management of his augmented 


«And bow?" I sabed. = do you “opens dress for it? 

“ And how ?” “do you to dress for 
ohn 

“ As tight as possible,” retorted Bob. “I shall go, sir, as it 

is very fitting I should do, in the character of my own mater- 

ancestor.” 

“ Daniel Lambert?” 


“The same,” said Bob, with dignity. ‘“ His own coat, his 


identical waisteoat, my widest summer trousers, a cushion 
here, towels there, and the thing is done. I say, old fellow, I 
wonder how she will go? A syl 
Twilight? Snow? Undine? 

and so he 


ide? Virgin of the Sun? 
es, Undine, that’s her style ;” 
le me ht. 


The interest I felt in oy of this singular love-affair in- 


duced me to assist at Bob’s toilet, and in truth I was aston- 
ished to perceive how small an amount of adventitious aid had 
become oomeet to the exemplification of the illustrious 
character Bob selected. 


himself in 
, we 
sent fora cab; but a little more time was lost, for, on present- 


After allowing him a few minutes to habitua’ 


ing our revived Lambert on the door-steps, the man, struck 


with sudden terror, departed at a gallop, and was seen no 
more. A second driver, more collected, and confining himself 
to remonstrance, was quickly satisfied that the load was not 


peak | so immoderate as it appeared, and Bob was at length fairly 


under way. 

If the real Daniel Lambert ever went to a fancy ball in the 
height of a London season, it is to be h and presumed he 
went early. Poor Bob had quite forgotten the unusual diffi- 
culties that would naturally attend his getting up and down 
stairs. Now, Lady Pennard’s house, though large, was insuffi- 
cient for the number invited, and when the door which, pre- 
viously open, had been duly slammed in Bob’s face, in order 
that the form of knocking might be gone through, finally ad- 
mitted him, hall, lobby, and stairs ted a mass of plumed 
and jewelled heads which seemed impenetrable. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before Bob could succeed in reach- 


ing the ball-room. To him it seemed like twenty years. There 
were people coming down as well as up, and the re- 
marks that emanated from the descendants, drove Bob nearly 


frantic with impatience. 

“ Superb, indeed! I had no conception of her beauty,” re- 
marked a Circassian, his large false moustache tickling Bob’s 
ear. “ Madame de Clerville is, what her costume would in- 


shapeless mound of flesh? Let me win her first, then, by those ? Totally dark. She will be in the second seat from | dicate, the queen of the ball !” 
discreet degrees by which a certain cat is reported (whether | the back, just perceptible, ina white lace mantilla. Weareto| “She rarely _ out, I think,” said a spiteful-looking Roxa- 
correctly or otherwise) to have devoured the candle, reveal | correspond, too, at pleasure, for it seems that she is perfectly | lana. “Such are not for every-day 8 wear.” 
myself to her in all my fearful rotundity. It is here, my | free to act as she pleases, except in being confined to theseodd| “ Magnificent dress!” 

id, that 7 can help me. There is much, I am told, in} ways of meeting, which, however, suit me, for the present,| “ Looks the character to the very life.” 
the magic of voice. Mine is low and sweet. J will do the | admirably.” They now approached the ball-room. Bob's name was an- 
speaking, you the acting. Excuse me,” continued Bob, inter-| “ Inde; t, and yet unable to receive you openly. Did | nounced. 


rupting me as I was about to speak, “I have reconnoitred the 
premises, The object of my fair warner-off is to hold con- 
verse with me through the window which looks upon a little 
lawn, which is flanked by a shrubbery, which is open to the 
road, which is innocent of travellers nine-tenths of the day. 
Certain laburnums approach the house so closely as to be on 
8 terms. I pro to avail myself of their friendly 
cover, while you, stand ng out just far enough to allow your 
noble form to be distinctly visible, will accompany my ob- 
—, with appropriate action. How say you, my 

eorge ?” 

“The system at present in vogue for the treatment of luna- 
tics,” I replied, slowly, “ involves, I conceive, as complete an 
acquiescence in the ruling fancy as circumstances will allow. 
For this one evening, Robert, am yours. Oh, my Bob, will 
I second, for this once, your intended assault upon the com- 
mon sense, not to say peace of mind, of a lovely and confiding 
woman. What a goose she must be!” 

Eight o’clock that evening saw us strolling leisurely past 
Laburnum Cottages. A small carriage-sweep led up tu each, 
and the gates, in the instance of number three, standing open, 
there would, we saw, be no difficulty in slipping unobserved 
into the little shrubbery which, as Bob had said, reached at 
one point, within a few paces of the house. 

It was not without a slight blush, such as might become 
the check of a youthful ar cracking, to technically, 
his maiden crib, that, following the — b, I stole into 
the laburnum covert. It was growing dark. Bob's watch indi- 
cated the pees time, when the sound of a window, gently 
opened, reached our ears. 

“ A—he—em !” remarked a soft voice. 

“Thank you, I am aware of it,” murmured Bob. 
you distinctly, sweet. Hhe—e—em/ 
George, my boy.)” 

I ste; ped out just clear of the trees, Bobby, with his head in 
the fork of a large laburnum, close in my rear. 

“Come no nearer,” said the voice from the window. 

“T obey in all things,” replied Bob, with alacrity, while I 
made a graceful bow. 

“IT see your figure quite well.” 

“ Thank Heaven you don’t/” said Bob, in a fervent whisper. 

“ But I have very solid reasons for the caution I exhibit.” 

“ Mine are still more solid,” muttered Bob. 

“And I must beg you not to misinterpret my present line 
of conduct. I cannot, sir, be insensible to the persevering na- 
ture of your purbuit of me. I have seen you many times, when 
you were not aware of it——” 

“The deuce she has!” said Bob, rather uneasily. 

“ And, dark as it was, have never failed to recognise that 
countenance which, I, I must own, at our first meeting, im- 


“TI see 
(A little to the front, 


she offer no sort of explanation ?” 
I 


“ Spoke vaguely of ‘ reasons,’ merely remarking that, were 
uainted swith them, | should allow them every weight.” 

“ You might have retorted, Bob.” 

“ She talked, too,” said he, “in her sweet, fanciful way, you 

know, of the width, or breadth of some barrier which at pre- 


“Mountains! Bob, this woman is aes you.” 
“ Does this look like quizzing ?” asked Bob, reverently pro- 
ducing a silken tress, about two feet long, wrapped in silver 
paper. “ She passed it through the pelargoniums.” 
“ The what?” 
“ The flowers,” replied Bob, generally. 
I saw my friend no more till after the meeting of the Poly- 
technic, of which he gave me a succinct account. J 
it was, he detected the of the white mantilla. The 
white mantilla was by two sister robes of grey, one of 
which appeared to place to the opaque shadow that ap- 
proached them in the person of Bob. 
A little cool hand was ready to welcome him, and the silver 
voice had so much to say, that Lisbon flourished and was de- 
stroyed, the fight of Waterloo resolved itself into Ascot Races, 
the eruption of Vesuvius was quenched in the waters of Nia- 
and the final (pictorial) lution was at hand, before 
its topics seemed half exhausted. Betore, however, the light 
returned, the three mantillas—like phantoms—rose, and g 
away, Bobby receiving a caution which he was well content 
to obey, to remain for the moment where he was. 
He had contrived to glean from his beloved a considerable 
amount of information touching herself. Here it is: Caroline 
de Clerville was an Englishwoman. Though scarcely twenty, 
she had been for two years the widow of a French nobleman, 
= died within a few weeks of his marriage, leaving her in 
atHuent circumstances. A cousin of her deceased husband re- 
sided with her as “dame de compagnie,” and a cousin of her 
own—the second grey mantilla—was her frequent visitor. Bob 
averred that, over and above her exterior charms, she was the 
most sensible woman he had ever known. She spoke, for ex- 
ample, with the most supreme disdain of mere a 
pearance (indeed, this seemed to be one of her favourite 
topics), and was constantly inculcating the doctrine that the 
body being but, as it were, the handmaid of the soul, it mat- 
tered little in what guise it went about the latter’s work. 
So charmed was with these liberal sentiments, and with 





ressed me in a manner only to be understood by those who 
| ome tested the imponderable essences in the crucible of ra- 
tional experiment. For do not imagine that the meeting of 
our eyes on the occasion I refer to was accidental. A power- 
ful magnetic impulse compelled me, as it were, to look round 
the partition, and I was in no wise astonished to find your look 
awaiting mine. It is useless, my unknown friend, to contend 
against these occult influences. In that conviction, I have laid 
aside, in some measure, the reserves of my sex, and permitted 
this interview. I did, indeed, make some effort to contravene 
the decrees of fate, since, destined as we probably are, ulti- 
mately, for each other, I yet foresee difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, obstacles to be reduced, prejudices to be overcome. In 
short, I——Hark! I fear we are about to beinterrupted. You 
a. A approach the window for one moment, but do not utter a 
word.’ 
I had been dying with curiosity to see the speaker more dis- 
tinetly, for the voice was silver-sweet as Juliet’s own; and, 
without waiting to consult my Derma aps made but three 
to the window, concealing my features asI might. One g' 
at the face that bent over the window-sill sufficed to assure me 
that Bob had not been romancing. I had never seen anything 
lovelier in woman. The stars that had begun to gather over 
us seemed to reflect themselves for an instant in those eyes 
that down on me. 
A hand glistened out from the darkness ; it was not very far 
from my lips; it presently became nearer; it was soft, and 


the undisguised interest his beautiful mistress took in him, that 
he was half tempted to put them to the test, by revealing his 
portly soanenes te all its © pop dey a letter—a sweet lit- 
tle letter of love—reached his d, containing, in a post- 
script, the information that the writer would be present, on a 
certain evening, at a ball given by a friend of hers, from whom 
she would obtain a card for Bob. 


swelling white waistcoat. Madness! 


The 


or bé for ever ruined in the 
as I was calmly smoking 


ment, literally dancing round me, and 
his head. . 
“ Look there, sir! look there!” he exclaimed at last, pan 


for breath, as he thrust the card into my hand, “left 
corner, Huzza!” 
I looked. 


Obscure as | engrossed with the impending 


p- | Bobby instinctively extended his tremendous arm, which she 


common justice to his a Say the tight body-coat, the 


r fellow subsided into a profound melancholy, shut 
— up, refused nourishment, would not even see me, his 


It was the night before the ball, at which Bob must appear, 
graces of his beloved, when, | opini 
cigar that closed the day, my 
friend burst into the room in the highest state of joyful excite- 
flourishing a card over 


“ What's the attraction?” asked a man at Bob's side, of a 
friend in front. 

“ Madame de Clerville is standing up at last. I think she is 
going to dance.” 

The crowd in front of Bob opened, and made way for Lady 
Pennard, who greeted her extensive guest with a merry 


sent k us as 4 smile. 
“ My dear Bob, rely upon it she has seen you.” “ Oh, Mr. Bigge, I am so ‘ou are come! Madame de 
“ Impossible !” Bob. “I have soner teen off my ‘4 Clerville says she is en to the first set with you, 
The precautions I have taken would Robert-Houdin | and has refused half the room already. Come along!” 
himself. At parting, she gave me a word of consolation.| “ Dance, Lady Pennard!” | panted b. “I—eh— 
‘Though mountains rose between us,’ said ———— “Oh, it wiil be lovely!” cried the merry little hostess. 
her bewitching smile, ‘ the spirit of love shall reduce them into Mt an excellent idea! What could have put it into your 
lawns.’ eads ?” 


“ Heads !” Bob was conscious of having but one such 5 

and devoutly wished “ it” had never entered that ; but 

was no help, and as he waddled up the entire length of the 

room, his immense ncn meee, ES ea 

from side to side, and the berance by his vast 

striped waistcoat moving in uniscn, the entire assembly were 

in convulsions of mirth. , Bob’s mind was too much 
troduction tu be very captious 

about general criticism. ; 

“ Here, my dear countess, is your tardy cavalier,” said Lady 


Pennard. 
A circle of admirers had ed, and Bob stood face to face 


with his beloved. 





r 


zled with her loveliness on this occasion. 
costume of the richest kind, so as, while concealing 
the actual figure, to make it appear the fair wearer was 
prodigally furnished with the most important item in the Per- 
sian estimate of beauty—fat. One might hove Gea it s 
little over-done, but for the ease and grace which 
the beautiful to that “ fair mountain’ 
with which nature—or a sugar diet—was suppose to have in- 
vested her. 
“In the name of all that’s absurd, why thus her 
charming form?’ was Bob's first t; and, 

ht have put it into some politer form of words, but for s 

change which came across the countess’s face. 

evincing a very decided inclination to laugh, she became sud- 
denly grave most about to faint. 


= 

















to 
and pale, and seemed al 


shook, and, avoiding the quadrille about to be formed, moved 
towards a side-room, which conducted into a sort of conserva- 
tory, tenanted at the moment by nothing but geraniums 
There she sank down on the first seat. 
“ Robert, you have divined my ” she murmured. 
“ Generous, noble man! how kindly, how deli 
conveyed to me your consciousness of—of 
“ Ahem !” said the embarrassed Bob. 
“ Being, to use the expression, considerably broader 
than I am long !” the countess, smiling with bewitching 


sweetness. 


Bob turned pale; his courage had entirely vanished. No| Her skin was whiter than 
escape now ; substitution was impossible. ww himself he | have laid a tender 
must, and that in a costume calculated to do even more than - the — 














portant words « Finey 


minute characters appeared the two im- 
Dress.” 
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Bob gently pressed the beautiful little hand that laid itself 


in his. 

“Hem!” said Bob. “You have used, I 
‘hideous’ in ref to my p oom 
do not answer lightly—so very distas 
lent maternal ancestor, whose ts, pantaloons excepted, I 
now wear, though not popular as a partner in a country- 
dance, was, nevertheless, a favourite in general society, 
and——” 

“ You are right to stand up for your distinguished rela- 
tive,” said the countess, laughing like a Hebe, “ and it would 
ill become me to be over-critical as to the dimensions round 
the waist; but what do you mean?” 

“That J, whom you think so noble and disinterested—/, 
whom you believe, purely for your dear sake, to have made 
such a booby of myself, am a humbug—an impostor! Oh, 
Caroline, Caroline (forgive me—I would kneel—the impossi- 
bility of ing up without assistance alone deters me), 
I se this absurd costume solely to conceal from your 
eyes, for the present, a figure scarcely less preposterous. 
Caroline, I am—do not start—if anything, a trifle stouter than 
your charming self!” : 

A burst of silver laughter was the <~ | reply, in which Bob, 
unable to resist the pleasant contagion, heartily ae 

“Tt strikes me we have both been rather silly,” said the 
countess at last, wiping away the tears that mirth had called 
into her beautiful eyes ; “ but it must be at least admitted that 
we both had ‘solid reasons.’ ” 


——_——_——_ 


GREATER THAN A DOGE. 


Daniel Manin was born in 1807, the son of a Jewish family, 
which a century before had embraced Christianity, and taken 
the name of their protectors, the great patrician house which 
gave its last Doge to Venice. A weak and dreamy child, 
with tender lungs, who complained, as a young man, that he 
was always weary, young Manin was trained by his father to 
a profound love of liberty, and devoted himself as a student to 
jurisprudence and philology, with such success that the Uni- 
versity admitted him at seventeen Doctor of Laws. Married 
early to a woman who seems to have been worthy of him, he 
settled, in 1830, at Maestra, as an advocate, in that deep, but 
endurable poverty so common among the educated classes of 
the Continent. ith nothing to do, for the bar, like every 
other free institution, was crushed by the leaden despotism of 
the monarch who told the Universities that he “ wanted obe- 
dient subjects, not learned men,” his real occupation was to 
think out, with the hard strong thought which was the 
ciality of his enthusiastic character, the future of Venice and of 
Italy. His first essay in politics was in 1831, when he called his 
countrymen to revolt in a proclamation, of which, furtunate- 
ly for himself, the Austrians did not discover the author. The 

roject failed, and for seven years more Manin meditated at 
eme in 1838 as promoter of the Italian Rai!way 
Association. 2: ect of this a was 4 an 
the overland route through ly instead of through Aus 
and its discussion taught the shrewd Lombard aristocrac 
that their interests were inseparably combined with those ot 
Venice. It was, of course,soon dissolved by arbitrary decree, 
but it had done its work, and among other achievements had 
given the educated classes in Venice supreme confidence in 
the advocate Manin. In the Scientific which assem- 
bled in Venice in 1847, he took a decided lead as a political 
economist, and on 2ist December he signed, alone, a petition 
praying the Venetian Central Congregation, an illuso’ 
sentative body established by decree, to do its oor. he con- 

the petition, and Count Palffy of course 


think, the term 
ce. Is it—and 
to you? My excel- 





sa —— arrest made him a 
hero, the entire population ‘ore his prison with every 
head uncovered, and a incident revealed the depth ot 
the spirit he had aroused. For ages two factions had existed 
among the lace of Venice, the Nicoletti and Castellani— 
factions em by annual fights and constantly 

bloodshed. The hate of the German had now, however, ab- 


sorbed every other feeling, and a representa- 
tives of the two factions, surely attended the Church of the 
della Salute, and there vowed in the presence of the 


rial police, was at last set 
in a few months summed up the excitements of a century. 
He stepped out of prison master of Venice as he re- 
mained through the rest of his career, its conscious master. 
Though a man of singular humility, he had realized his own 


yielded, coerced as much b 
wy went calm! 

J aed de nage a 
kidneys. municipalit a visional 
aeuh whi guetbeed the Leslian eugindaiion, and left out 
, an omission at which he only smiled. A sin- 
t convinced the a, + te a choice before 
anarchy (they night the 
yea os em, ond toamned be teens 
to join Venice}, and in the even- 
and by noon, amidst unani- 
it of the Republic of San 


remained the presiding spirit of the Re- 
tasks—the maintenance of in- 


























































y | replied Manin, though deeply touched, “to be in Venice at 


of Piedmont poured | exposed to the contact of iingers unconscious of soap or nail- 
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into Lombardy, the Tuscans thro on the Po, eyen the 
foul despotism at Naples was compelled to promise a fleet. It 
was then that the real power of Manin first became manifest 
beyond Venice. Alone among his people he was not intoxi- 
cated by success, he had measured the resources of Austria, 
and he announced, from the first, that France must be called 
in to meet the German power. Had he been seconded by 
Piedmont, 1859 might have been realized eleven years earlier ; 
but Charles Albert dreaded France. He had divined, or ac- 
tually heard, that to be King of Italy he must sacrifice Savoy, 
and with no Cavour to stimulate him, he shrunk from the; 
necessary transaction, and declared that “God had placed 
Italy in a position which made her suffice to herself alone.” 
Italy paid for that self-confidence by Novara and eleven years 
more of Slavery. The events of the campaign, Durando’s 
slow march, the junction of Nugent and Radetsky, and their 
descent from the Tyrol, the treason of the Neapolitan Bour- 
bon, and the capitulation of Durando, are only too well 
- ge July found Manin reduced to the city of Venice 
one. 

There, however, he was absolute ; for he had beaten down 
the only element of danger—the of the populace against 
the foreigner. The Austrians had ill-treated some sailors, and 
the Venetian mob clamoured for the seizure of a steamer of 
the Austrian Lloyds. Manin rejected their prayer, defied their 
clamour, and told them that he would resist their will, “if it 
cost him his life.” Next day a haughty decree informed the 
citizens that they had constitutional means of dismissing the 
President, but reminded them that “We have not assumed 
the cares, labours, and fearful responsibility of Government 
to sacrifice the dignity we maintained in our private life and 
in difficult times. Citizens, take your confidence, or rather, 
that in those who govern you, from us at once, but respect 
yourselves !” And having so asserted his power, Manin, in the 
teeth of his own followers, voted for the fusion of Italy, which, 
as a monarchy, left a President of Venice no place. The vote 
was never carried out. On the 11th August Charles Albert, 
defeated by the enemy and distrusted by the Mazzinians, eva- 
cuated Venetian territory. In this emergency, with Venice in 
revolt and all hope lost, Manin pledged his life for the no 
of the Piedmontese commissioners, summoned the Assembly 
to meet and create a new Government, and announced, in 
words which instantly tranquillized Venice, “ Till they meet, 
I will govern.” The Assembly made him ‘dictator, and even 
in that hour Manin’s strong head induced him to dictate one 
condition—the Assembly should dismiss him by a vote, but, 
till dismissed, no man should interfere with his action. The 
intervention of England and France, from which he had hoped 
much, failed, and Manin announced his resolution not to ac- 
cept dishonourable terms. The people aided him to the ut- 
most, voted funds large for Venice, and filled up the army till 
their dictator had the control of twenty thousand ars, 
fourteen thousand of whom were Venetians, besides four le- 
gions of National Guard. Still Manin knew well his weak- 
ness, and just at this moment Charles Albert wrote to offer 
him the portfolio of foreign affairs. “I think it my duty, 


present.” He continued organizing, and so completely re- 
formed the finances, that with this army and 4,500 sailors he 
still in four months and a half spent only 580,000/. These re- 
sults charmed the Assembly ; but some discussion on Manin’s 
position impressed the citizens with the idea that the dictator 
was to be shackled. They attacked the Assembly in the in- 
terest of their favourite ; but they had mistaken his character. 
Manin desired order, not merely power, and, calling the Civic 
Guard, he placed himself at its head, defended the gates of the 
Assembly sword in hand, and in an indignant decree told the 
ple that “ they had sullied the renown they had acquired.” 
eventer that “‘The faith of Venice in this man,’ says a 
foreign witness, ‘ was inconceivable, complete, and absolute. 
(* He had never deceived, never abused it,’ adds the — 
.... The people seemed to attribute to him omnipotence an 
omniscience, and believed him — of guarding Venice 
from every peril, and of rescuing her from every ye z 

On the 23rd of March, 1849, Novara was fought and lost, 
and the Venetian Assembly, rising as Italians when called 
upon have so often risen to the height of their great cause, 
answered the announcement of ruin by this decree. 

“*The Assembly of the Representatives of the State of Venice, 
In the name of God and the People, Unanimously Decree: Venice 
will resist the Austrian at any cost. For this purpose the Presi- 
dent Manin is invested with unlimited powers.’ ’ 

“ On the 11th April Venice was blockaded, and on the 24th 
August the city submitted to acapitulation. Four months had 
the heroic Italian defied with a single city the whole power of 
the Austrian monarchy. Ninety thousand projectiles had been 
thrown into Venice; the city had eaten its provisions. ‘ Men 
are wanting, says Manin ‘to carry and wry ow dead. The 
conflagrations caused by bouibs and red-hot increase day 
by day, hour by hour. All the devotion, all the indefatigable 
activity of the firemen, scarcely suffice to extinguish the flames. 
Our ammunition is exhausted ; we have no materials for mak- 
ing gunpowder. The Civic Guard is in some degree disor- 
ganized by the — of one part of the city being thrown 
upon the other. From without we have no hope!” 

The capitulation was signed to save Venice from extinc- 
tion, and then, a born monarch to the last, Manin de- 
scended into the streets, charged the desperate fanatics who 
were trying to burn the city, and restored order at the bayo- 
net’s point. 

Manin, of course, was ex from the amnesty granted to 
most Venetians, the Assembly voted its President, who had 
rejected a salary, a purse of £800, lest the honour of Venice 
should be stained i i i 
French vessel to Paris. There he lived ten years, teaching 
languages, dying all the while of a heart-disease, increased 
the necessity of walking, lest the cost of cabs should reduce 
the little luxuries necessary for a sick daughter ; and in 1859, al- 
most his last public act to denounce Mazzini’s theory 
that assassination was justifiable, he died, leaving a name 
which Venetians will forget when they have a Venice, 
and the world when Ceesarism has demoralized its last man. 

The Austrian Government officially forbad Venetians to 
listen to a mass for Manin’s soul. 





SHAKESPEARE. 
HIS BIOGRAPHERS AND CRITICS. 


Continued. 

All to whom this section of our subject is interesting will 
find a long and interesting note entirely devoted to the history 
of the first Shakespearean folio in Dr. Dibdin’s “ Library 
Companion ;” and to that we refer them. The book is not at- 
tractive in ap , abounds in the grossest i 
blunders, Se 2 conan ee erior paper. 
It commonly lay on hall or kitchen tables, in old country 
mansions, with Fox's “ Martyrs,” and Baker’s “ Chronicle,” 


brush, flakes of pie-crust, and stains of bacon and tallow can- 
dles. This accounts for its often mutilated and unsightly ap- 
pearance. The usual deficiencies are the genuine title-page 
and portrait engraved by Martin Droeshout, with Ben Jon- 
son’s verses, which have been quoted until school-boys know 
them by heart. 

Twenty of Shakespeare's plays were originally published 
separately in quarto during his life; dingy-looking little 
pamphlets, priced sixpence each. These play-books, never- 
theless, raised the venom of Prynne, who in his “ Histrioma- 
stix,” published in 1633, but written many years earlier, says : 
—‘ that they were more numerous than Bibles, and set forth 
in a costlier form.” The early quartos are now aves rarissi- 
me, and seldom, indeed, met with. There are choice speci- 
mens of them, which belonged to King George the Third and 
Garrick, in the British Museum ; Malone’s are at the Bodleian, 
and John Kemble’s, at Chatsworth. These collectors gave 
enormous sums for their rarities, which have been exceeded 
since. A perfect copy of “ Richard III.” date 1594—the only 
one known—sold at Evans’s, in 1825, for sixty-six guineas. 
John Kemble gave Mr. Stace £30 for “ Romeo ‘and Juliet,” 
date, 1597. “ Love’s Labour Lost,” 1598, brought at the sale 
of Rhode’s lib: , in 1825, £53 11s. ; and at Bindley’s 
£40 10s. The “ Merchant of Venice,” 1600, has produced £52 
10. “Henry V.,” 1600, £27 6s.; “ Kin ” 1608, £28; 
“Taming of a Shrew,” 1594, £21; “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” 1400, imperfect, £25 10s. ; “ M Wives,” 1602, £28 ; 
“ Pericles,” 1619, at Sotheby’s, in 1826, 235; and “ Othello,” 
1623, £42, and £29 8s. These sums ma a the uninitiated 
in bibliomania, who will lift up their Les in wonder at hu- 
man enthusiasm or insanity. 

Robert Burton, our Democritus Junior, as he styles himself, 
read onan and appears to have remembered all that he 
read. His book, “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” a very encyclo- 
—— in itself, was first published in 1621—two years antece- 

lent to the Shakespearean folio, and five years after the poet's 
death, Dr. Ferriar says it originally appeared in 1617, but this 
is palpably a mistake. Burton was born in 1576, and died in 
1640. He was, therefore, more directly a contemporary of 
Shakespeare than Fuller can be considered, and may have 
known him personally efther in Oxford or London. His me- 
lancholy was like that of Jacques; “compounded of man 
simples, extracted from many objects, a most humorous sad- 
ness.”  eagenn. Wood describes him thus :—*I have heard 
some of the ancients of Christ Church often say, that his com- 
pany was very merry, facete, and juvenile; and no one in his 
time did surpass him for his ready and dexterous interlarding 
his common discourses among them with verses from the 
poets, or sometimes from classic authors; which being then 
all the fashion in the University, made his company the more 
acceptable.” From such a man, and in such a book, we are 
disappointed in finding only three allusions to, or quotations 
from, Shakes) . Here they are, trom the section on “ Love- 
Melancholy.” 
1. “When Venus ran to meet her rose-cheeked Adonis, as an 
elegant poet of ours sets her out— 
The bushes in the way, 

Some catch her by the necke, some kiss her face, 

Some twine about her legs to make her stay, 

And all did covet her for to embrace.” 
2. “ Who ever heard a story of more woe 

Than that of Juliet and her Romeo.”’ 
8. ‘“‘ And many times those which at first sight, cannot fancy or 
affect each other, but are harsh and ready to d e, offended 
with each other’s carriage, like Benedict and Betteris, in the 
comedy, begin at last to dote insensibly one upon another.” 
We might have ex ‘ comment, either ing, or 
lendenanye or po Boy vey discover none, mace 

After Fuller, we find ~-- occasional! 
and always with warm ad ion, by D 
Phillips—author of “Theatrum Poetarum” 
and Anthony Wood. Some trifling information also concern- 
ing him may be gleaned from the . of nm | and —— 
Rymer was the who ventured on e vituperative tone, in 
a splenetic survey of “ Othello,” published in 1693, in a small 
volume in 12mo., bearing the title of “ A Short View of Tra- 
gedy, with some reflections on Shak: , and other Prac- 
titioners for the Stage.” We are indebted to Aubrey for the 
tittle-tattle, not perpetuated by Rowe, that Shakespeare, in 
his early youth, was apprenticed to his father’s trade ofa 
butcher; and that when ke knocked a bullock or a calf on the 
head, he did it in high style, indulging in a prefatory oration 
and a theatrical flourish. The tale will do to match with 
what Mr. William Guthrie, of Geographical Grammar cele- 
brity, tells us in an essay upon English ly, published 
circa 1750, as a well-known tradition ; ly, that Shake- 
speare shut himself up all night in Westminster Abbey when 
he wrote the scene of the ghost in “Hamlet.” Both fables 
may lel with the eq By vee but more appalling 
anecdote fathered upon Michael Angelo Caray: , that he 
poi ed a man to catch the agonies of death from a real 
subject when painting his “ Crucifixion.” The truth of the 
latter horror is not established, because Dr. Night-Thoughts 
Young wrote verses imply.ng that he believed it. Is it not 
rather a modern application of the legend fastened on Parrha- 
sius, who is said to have bought a very old man offered for 
sale amongst the Olynthian captives of Philip of Macedon, for 
the express purpose of putting him to death with protracted 
torture, the better to pourtray the of “ Prome- 
theus chained to the ruck,” in a picture on which he was then 
en, ; 

A few years since, the writer of this notice happened to 
make an insignificant unit in a party, including some celebri- 
ties of note, who “ assisted,” as our French friends say, at a 


mentioned, 
e, 5 Ame 
T. Blount, 


special spirit-rapping seance in the neighbourhood of London ; 
on whi on a leading medium of the A was expected 
to exhibit his most won l endowments. it, somehow or 


other, the spirits were refractory, and came not when they 
were called. There were none of the promised hands and 
arms dim] +. in the darkness-visible; no grasping of 
knees under the table; nothing was elicited beyond a not 
very palpable motion of the heavy piece of furniture round 
which the expectant group sat in disappointment and silence. 
At last, when all began to exhibit symptoms of weariness, the 
medium proposed a resort to the alphabet, and the “ beloved” 
spirits were respectfully invited to manifest themselves. The 
answer came, much after 4 mode he aes an Fanon | is 
made for the indisposition of a popular former whose name 
is in the =o, and in these words duly conveyed by 


knocks: “ We request to say, that to-night it is impossible.” 
At supper, a gentleman sit next to the professor asked, 
whether it 


had ever occurred to him or any of his gifted 
brethren, to rap up Shakespeare, and solicit him to clear sur- 
mises long in controversy. The reply was, “No; we have 
not yet got so far back. e spirits we can evoke at preseat 
are of more recent date.” Since then, it has been written that 
Bacon and even Dante have come into the spiritual court, 
somewhere in America, when called. Further, we have seen 





a printed pamphlet, in which, on the authority of a clergyman, 
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be induced to exercise more frequently their power of protect-| who embarked on Saturday last on board H. M. & Cadmus 
ing witnesses. Perhaps, also, witnesses themselves will then | off Charleston Bar, bound to Halifax or Havana on his way 


more confidently claim the —— protection. These last 
have plenty of power to abate this evil if they would only 


use it. It is true they cannot stop an advocate from pursuing |TOundly at four millions and a quarter. Mr. Molyneux, 
a particular line of examination if he declare that the question} under date the 6th of December, is more modest in 
is pertinent, or that he is justified by his instructions. But if} his yiew, and thinks that three millions and a half will be 


the event should show that the question was not pertinent, or 


. F rt the mark. Some light also is thrown just now, or is 
that there was no foundation for the suggestion made, the | "©" : , 
Judge might then Geal with the advocate by silencing him for | said to be thrown, upon what heretofore has been a puzzle— 
a certain specified time—a penalty well known and often in-| the mode in which the Confederate Government could raise 
flicted in days of better discipline; and the Judge might also funds abroad for making its costly ! It that 


call for the instructions, and make the attorney responsible 


for any malicious misstatements in them. We would ask Chief | “ cotton-warrants,” as they are termed, are in many quarters 


Justice Erle and his brethren on the Bench to give a mo- 
ment’s consideration to this matter, and to ask themselves 
whether it be really true that the unrestricted use—which can 
only mean the frequent abuse—of these enormous powers is 
necessary, or even favourable, to the administration of jus- 
tice. 





= 
THE POPE AT MALTA; A MARE’S NEST. 


The horrible suspicion that England was desirous of sup- 
lanting the French Emperor and of playing Gold Stick to the 
= herself, was sufficient accordingly to drive all — 
French Anglophobists to the very verge of madness and dis- 
traction. Everything possible had been essayed to keep his 
Holiness under the thumb of the French Empire. The 
subtle intrigues of England have set all at nought. Lord 
Rassell himself got 7 to the Nation—an emeute in 
London for the sole purpose of frightening the Pope from 
Kome, and inducing him to fling himself on the protection of 
the English. At the same juncture, the English envoy at Rome 
was discovered tampering with the Father of the Faithful un- 
der the very roof the Vatican. The Pope—the French news- 
papers seein to think—is a troublesome and my | kind of 
old creature. It is impossible to take one’s eye off him for a 
single moment. Somebody is sure to get hold of him and un- 
do the labour of years. 
The origin of the aw’ ramour about English influence is 
iven ina despatch from the French Ambassador at Rome. 
fir. Odo Russell last summer solicited and obtained an inter- 
view with Pio Nono, and pleaded “ as usual, though in decor- 
ous terms,” the cause of Italian unity. The conversation 
closed without result, and Mr. Odo Russell bade his venerable 
host good-bye. “ Adieu, dear Mr. Russell,” said his Holiness ; 
“who knows if one day I shall not be forced to go to yuu for 
ay ?” The expression sank deep into the mind of 
the too imaginative Mr. Russell. To diplomatists, trifles 
light as air are what they are said in Shakespeare to be to 
the jealous. Mr. Odo Russell, whose business it was, accordin, 
to the traditions of diplomacy, not to lose a single win 
of the great spiritual potentate to whom he was accredited, 
came in hot haste to ndon ; believing, no doubt, that he 
was the repository of an important political secret. The 
Foreign Secretary was informed of the Pope's very remarkable 
expression. Lord Russell at this great juncture appears to 
have been more overcome than he should have been at the 
discovery of a political mare’s-nest. He took the Pope’s badi- 
nage au pied de la lettre, gravely sat down, and selected from his 
Complete Letterwriter a suitable despatch, in which the Pope 
was offered the Mediterranean fleet to convey him to Malta. 
This characteristic document in due time was transmitted to 
Cardinal Antonelli, who, having as much idea of going to 
Malta as he had of going to Jerusalem, was probably Begin 





tionately surprised. He explained to the enthusiastic 

envoy that the Vatican was not going to break up. “ 

Mr. Russell,” however, was not inclined to let go his hold. 
Important political intrigues are too great a novelty at the 
English Foreign Office, not to be kept up as long as possi- 
ble. The Pope and Cardinal Antonelli said there was no- 
thing in it. Mr. Odo Russell was all the more convinced 
that he had come across something which would make the 
name of Russell famous, and was not to be put off the scent. 
His frank and confiding nature led him to communicate the 
whole story to an officer of the Pope's household. The offi- 
cer revealed ev to the French embassy. The French 
Embassy have given it to Europe. A serious expostulation 
has been addressed in consequence to the Pope by the French 
Foreign Minister, while the Parisian Press is up in arms at 
the thought of the Machiavellian ing: nuity of Lord Russell.— 
London paper, Jan, 2A. 





Maxrigp—Feb. 5th, at Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, by 
the Rev. E. J. ~” Garrison Chaplain, Major CaaRLes CourTE- 
NaY VILLIERS, . 47th iment, to ELLEN, only hter of 
the late James Shanly, — of Thorndale, County of Middlesex, 
Canada West, and formerly of Norman’s Grove, County Meath, 
Ireland. (No cards.) 


p* DE MARINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 
Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated with Dr. May- 
nard, of Washington, has returned ~ the City, and will continue 
his practice at his residence, 


No. 60 East Turrty-rourTH ©.., near Madison Avenue. 
To Conresronpents.— W. 7. H. The Earl of Winchelsea fired in 


the air.—Hnquirer. The Index for last year is near! 1 
will soon be sent to subscribers. . ati: 





4 Tue LaNcasHine RELier Foxp.—In the list of contributors at 
Cincinnati, _— on the Sist ult. peared the name of J. 
J. Tranchant. It should have been E. P. ‘Tenchard, $25. 








to England—writes on the 24th of November, and guesses 


received as current funds, these warrants entitling the holder 
to claim a certain amount of the staple at an extremely low 
price, deliverable in a Confederate port, at a specific date after 
the acknowledgment of Confederate independence. If there 
be truth in this story, it accounts for much British sympathy 
with the South. It is unfortunate that a people absolutely 
neutral from feeling, from duty, and from political in- 
stinct, should be thus doubly tempted to become open 
partisans. But when were Trade and Commerce able to look 
beyond profit and loss? They figure occasionc!ly, it is true, 
flaming with patriotism ; it is then the individual impulse that 
prompts. 

Beyond the Straits of Dover, divers occurrences occupy the 
public mind, the whole world being ransacked day by day 
for items, culled in order that the morning’s newspaper may 
be piquant. Paris, of course, furnishes its quota; but on 
French dealings on American affairs we shall have a few 
words to say anon, and notice therefore but two out of many 
incidents. In the first place, the French government has 
selected another coaling and naval station on the Red Sea, at 
Obok near the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and our British préss 
is wise enough to avoid any spasms of jealousy. Secondly, 
scandal has not been similarly avoided on occasion of another 
French operation in the East. Said Pasha, it seems—the 
progressive and epicurean ruler of Egypt, whose death is also 
now made ksown—had contracted with Louis Napoleon for 
the loan of a thousand or so of Egyptian negro troops, 
whose services in the unhealthy climate of Vera Cruz might 
save the life of many a Frenchman. Stealthily, therefore, one 
night, lest they should protest against being forced away, 
about half this number of swarthy sons of the Upper Nile 
were embarked on board a steam-transport in the har- 
bour of Alexandria, and commenced their voyage of 
discovery. Hard words hereupon are banded about by British 
and other journalists. They protest on “ humenitarian” 
grounds; their French contemporaries defend the action from 
the self-same point of view—the only difference being that the 
sympathies of the former are enlisted for the black strangers, 
those of the latter for their white countrymen. It is not im- 
possible that Earl Russell, whose propensities are notorious, 
may pen upon the subject a “ humanitarian” despatch—for it 
must be owned that the affair smells of slavery in its direst 
aspect. 

The Greek throne is still unoccupied; but the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha is coquetting with the idea of taking it. 
And if he migrate to Athens, we fear that our young sailor- 
Prince will be in demand for the little German Principality. 
Surely, he will never consent to abandon his noble profession, 
and settle down, land-locked and beyond reach of blue water. 
But sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.—Poland remains 
in a state of chronic perturbation ; and the government, which 
in approach to perfection ranks next to that of the U.S., ac- 
cording to opinions constantly expressed here, fails to im- 
press upon its subjects a conviction of its marvellc7s bene- 
ficence. It will be long before this tale is complete. 

P.S.—By the arrival of the Etna, accounts from Queens- 
town to the 29th ult. have been received. The chief event is 
the outbreak of a general insurrection in Russian Poland, 
early in the year, attended by serious conflicts with the Im- 
perial forces. At the latest date, “ order reigned in Warsaw” ; 
but the whole Kingdom is in state of siege —Our Government, 
we are glad to learn, has given orders that the George Gris- 
wold, relief-ship, is to be welcomed with salutes and naval 
honours, so soon as she makes her appearance in the Mersey. 
—The Bank has again raised its rate of discount, which now 
stands at 5 per cent—The new mediation project of Louis 
Napoleon is well-known in Europe; and its rejection is na- 
turally anticipated. ae 


Progress of the War. 













































































No terrible battles are even yet to be chronicled, as haVing 


burgh on the Mississippi. The Lieut. Col. Ellet, who com- 
manded the Queen of the West, deserves special mention for his 
gallantry and judgment. He made some captures on his way 
down to the neighbourhood of Port Hudson ; but is not known 
to have run the gauntlet there, or to have esseyed an up. 
stream @ncounter with Vicksburgh. Extemporised cotton de- 
fences are thus seen on some occasions to be equivalent to iron- 
plating —As for the Charleston affair, we gave in our last 
issue the Southern story. It is now made manifest, by 
the official United States reports, that the Union 
losses were not so great as announced, for although 
the C. S.rams did considerable damage and did absolutely 
disperse’ the enemy’s squadron, none of the latter’s vessels 
were absolutely lost. The Mercedita did surrender, and her 
Captain, officers, and crew were paroled by Commodore In- 
graham, C. 8. N.; but when the attacking vessels had return- 
ed into port, it was found that the Mercedita, in place of being 
sunk in shoal water, was afloat. She was consequently got 
off and towed to Port Royal. By her Commander’s report we 
observe that, although he and his men had surrendered and 
were on parole, they hove up anchor and carried away their 
ship. Of course, ifthe Confederates could not secure their prize, 
which by the way they thought to be “in sinking condition,” 
she was liable to recapture—but assuredly not by men who 
had just pledged their honour not to act against their captors. 
This point is however slurred over; and we noted with dis- 
gust that—before full particulars were officially made known 
—almost all the journals of this city chuckled untimely 
over the supposed “ adroitness” of Capt. Stillwagen, in plead- 
ing that his ship was sinking in order to save himself whole. 
Do these writers know that they accused an officer of hoist- 
ing the white flag in action, and then resuming his rights as « 
combatant? On the whole, the affair may be looked upon as 
a brilliant and successful raid, but not as an event of magni- 
tude. 

We cannot undertake to keep or copy the logs of those will- 
o’-the-wisp cruisers, the Alabama and Oréto. That infallible 
and inevitable correspondent of the Hvening Post, who, under 
the initials G. W. B., has a pragmatical mode of accounting 
satisfactorily for every disaster and of solving all doubtful 
points, may perhaps be now convinced, in spite of his reite- 
rated opinion, that it was not one of H. B. M. ships-of-war, 
that sunk the Hatteras off Galveston. We havé only space 
wherein to record one of the frequent rumours, and a reply 
made to it by a wag. “Is it true that the Alabama is lost?” 
said some one. “ Yes,” answered he, “and the U. 8. navy 
has been for several weeks past looking for her !” 

Flaming reports have come to hand of the bravery, intelli- 
gence, and good conduct of a negro regiment, enlisted among 
the slave refugees at Port Royal, and recently employed in 1 
steam-boat expedition upon some of the inland waters of 
Florida and Georgia. Though we are not of opinion that ne- 
groes never can make good soldiers, it is impossible to read 
Col. Higginson’s rhapsody without a smile, so grossly does he 
overstate his case, making out these raw recruits as among the 
finest troops the world ever saw! Gen. Hunter, it is mentioned, 
proposes to try the conscription among the negroes who 
throng his camp. Whether this will accord with Sambo's 
view of emancipation may very well be doubted. 

As to civil affairs, andthe condition and prospects of the coun- 
try, our summary shall be brief, for it is an unpleasant task to 
pen the record. The hostilities between North and South 
are almost rivalled by those between political parties around 
us, and Congress does not take up the momentous questions 
before it, as though its session were nearly ended. In the 
States of New Jersey, Indiana, and Illinois, Resolutions are 
before the Legislatures intended to cramp the action of the 
President ; while the faction that identifies itself with Aboli- 
tion becomes more and more clamorous in its denunciation of 
all, who would fight for the country to the last, but are not 
willing to fight for the negro. Preachers actually howl on 
this point, boasting of the divine commission entrusted to 
their party and to themselves, and thus impiously encourag- 
ing the inference that all matters, which do not shape them- 
selves according to their own vain imaginings, cannot ema- 
nate from divine superintendence. When will these bab 
blers know that tempest and sunshine come alike from One 
who is above us? 

The only sensible actions of Congress, that occur to us a 
worth commemorating, are the rejection of an enormous job 
contemplated under the title of the N. Y. and Llinois Ship 
Canal bill, and the refusal of the Senate to confirm an im- 
mense batch of politico-military nominations. 





tae ALBION. occurred at the many places so long threatened or invested, 


— = === |and we spare the reader a needless recital of their names. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1863. | One corps at least of the Rappahannock U. 8. Army has been 
=— earn aoe: : —————==== | ordered to Fortress Monroe ; but the land report for the week 
Across the Water. is nil, though this dullness is compensated by rather more than 

Comparatively mild as the winter has been and is in this| the usual movements afloat. As a joint affair, it may be men- 
\atitude and longitude, the Atlantic ocean still keeps up its| tioned that a vast assemblage of vessels and men has been 
stormy reputation, and our European news is once more! made at Port Royal, 8.C., midway between Chagleston and 
three weeks old, being brought down only to the 24th ult. Savannah, destined to operate against these chief Southern 
That which dates from home invites very little comment. | Atlantic cities. There are several iron-clads in the fleet, and, 
Mr. Milner Gibson, President of the Board of Trade, has made as our readers know, one at least of them has been testing her 
a speech to his constituents at Ashton-under-Lyne, which was | strength in the approach to Savannah. It is now very con- 
remarkable mainly through his decided leaning to the Federal | fidently announced that the Montauk was not injured in her) rejected by the President. Let us thank the Gods that th: 
side when he came to touch upon the civil war. Needless is it | attack upon Fort McAllister. ™ action is summary, even if our eyes yet ache with drudging 
pated cere hata mreinge yn of the day, the great} The Confederates have obtained an advantage, in the cap- through a mass of vain words. The story runs thus. The 

q ov owing e rest. other | ture of Sabine where 

Heep ie ean ae Pass, Texas, two small U. 8. vessels of | proposition came, as matter of course, from the French For 





















France in America ; Mediation; Misunderstanding. 

It rains “ Blue-Books,” “ Yellow-Books,” despatches ; and 
in place of the old-fashioned diplomatic reserve, which ren- 
dered so much of modern history mysterious, we have 
jumped to the other extreme, and have to digest official dis 


ther Louis Napoleon really had made a new proposal, there 
came out yesterday very voluminous proof that he had no 
only made one, but that it had been forthwith considered ani 


: war were surrendered. Against this may be set the Union Office to M. Mercier. He called on Mr. Seward and deli- 
Foreign office from the British Consuls at Charleston and Sa-| and amended account of the late naval raid off Charleston, nate Mr. Seward writes to Mr. Dayton in Paris, 

vannah respectively, giving their estimates of the number of | and a very dashing, daring, and successful effort of a U. 8.| the offer. His final communication isnow only eight days 
bales lying in the South ready for shipment. Mr. Bunch~ Tam-steamer to run past the strong C, 8, batteries of Vicks-| old. The suggestion was in substance that, without susper 
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THE ALBION. 79 
sion of hostilities, Commissioners from North and South res- | must we endure the tenacity of life which marks the clumsy,the | For, having tasted the sparkling rill of a really good French 
pectively should meet on neutral ground and en-| unfortunate, the weak, the criminal, and enables them to re- piece, pat woe j » moved to acknowledge the sparkle, by try- 


deavour to frame a treaty of peace, debating and de- 
ciding whether separation were indeed inevitable, or whether 
an adjustment of difficulties and a national re-union 
might not more expediently be brought about. This last mode 
of officially intimating the possibility, that dismemberment 
may or must become the lot of the United States, strikes us as 
the only important point in the whole transaction. That the 
President should avail himself of the recommendation, which 
has in it nothing original or particularly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances, was not to be imagined for a moment; and we 
cannot therefore but detect lurking satire in Mr. Seward’s al- 
lusion to the Emperor, when speaking of the “ earnestness of 
his benevolent desire for the restoration of peace.” We may 
be in error, but remembering that this proposal, which names 
separation in plain terms, follows one which contemplated 
open ports at the South during a six months’ truce, and fol- 
lows also the significant announcement of Imperial policy in 
the famous letter to General Forey—we say we cannot help 
seeing in it a second “ warning” to the United States. 

Must we criticise the style or the detail of these despatches? 
It must be in few words; and we begin by expressing our 
surprise that, with all Mr. Seward’s lofty and defiant verbiage 
touching foreign intervention in any shape whatever, he 
should have sent word to M. Drouyn de l’Huys on the 11th of 
December last, that the American Government “ appreciated” 
the Emperor’s “ willingness, at a future time, if invited by us, 
to render his good offices.” Also it seems sgmewhat incon- 
sistent, that Mr. Dayton should have condescended to enter 
at’such prodigious length upon the various campaigns and 
their results, which he pleads to the French Foreign office, on 
the 16th of last November, as theugh on trial for an offence. 
Furthermore, that Mr. Seward is an advocate, and not 
a statesman, is all but universally conceded; but 
there is a confirmation of the fact in his despatch 
of November 30 to Mr. Dayton, which is really too 
curious to be omitted. On bis high horse for the moment, he 
declares that “ this Government will seasonably warn Foreign 
Powers of the injurious effect of any apprehended interference 
on their part,” and proceeds to tell these ignorant aliens that 
“ family quarrels (alias civil wars) are always of short dura- 
tion.” Was the Secretary of State thinking of the Thirty Years 
War among the Germans, of our Cavalier and Roundhead con- 
tests, of the League and of the Fronde in France? Rather, are 
not these “ quarrels” in singular contrast, so far as duration is 
concerned, with the very latest war in Europe, that of 1859 be- 
tween France and Austria? Mr. Seward forgets that the 
world is not made up of Common Juries. 

In preference to filling our columns with extracts from this 
wordy correspondence, we prefer citing a little passage at arms 
between the U.S. Secretary of State and the French Minister 
at Washington, in respect to the latter’s visit to Richmond last 
Spring. The intelligent reader will not fail to perceive that it 
is precisely one of those cases, in which all difference may be 
explained away, or in which the question of veracity may be 
raised and pushed to extremes. M. Mercier, on the strength 
of it, might call and quiz with Mr. Seward the impotence of 
the latter’s enemies in the Senate, or might—horresco referens— 
ask for his passport. 

Putting all these things together, men’s eyes are beginning 
to open upon the critical relations of the United States and 
France, Yet, in spite of this, it is infinitely amusing to watch 
the universal care lest the Emperor be offended. Journalists, 
discussing the Mexican complication and the barrier there 
threatened against American progress, blandly wonder that a 
man of such rare sagacity as his Majesty can so little under- 
stand his own interests. Thence they generalize upon Eu- 
ropean monarchies in the gross, and their hatred to this Re- 
public ; and so work round to dragging England by name into 
all the projects of the Emperor of the French. Verily these 
writers du not hesitate to show that they look upon their 
readers as fools. -_— 

; A Suggestion. 

As thongh there were not distraction enough just now in the 
public mind, and as though all the intelligence and devotion 
of public guardians and saviours were not wanted for the sal- 
vation of the Republic, there probably never was a period in 
its history when its affairs were made to assume a character so 
intolerably personal. Signs of this painful tendency manifest 
themselves on all sides—in Congress, in the Cabinet, in Jour- 
nalism, even in Courts-martial and in the Camp. The evil is 
increasing, and must be checked. From participants and men 
under its influence no remedy will come. We trust therefore 
that we shall not be held to violate the obligations of neu- 
trality, if we venture to suggest the adoption of a corrective 
nicely fitted for the exigencies of the times, and approved by 
the experience of at least one highly civilized nation. If, 
moreover, it be difficult to legislate on points that touch man- 
ners and customs, the President would only have to declare 
this innovation a “a war measure,” and “proclaim” it into 
immediate efficacy. 

To come plainly then to the point, we propose the Japanese 
fashion of Hari Kari, as well worth the consideration of the 
unquiet. You know, of course, the nature of this invaluable 
rule. Under it, he who has the best of an argument, or is 
master of the situation, quietly sends word to the weaker 
or vanquished party, that he is expected to disembowel him- 
gelf—and thething is as good as done. Now, look, among us 
at the wretched existence dragged on amid a brawling and 
contesting crew, that knows not how to acknowledge defeat 
with grace. Never can we rid ourselyes of’such bores, Ever 


new ad infinitum a wearisome and unprofitable strife. Daes 
a General lose a battle ?—friends get up for him a semi-public 
dinner. Is a Cabinet Minister borne down by charges of mal- 
versation ?—forthwith he blooms out as a Foreign Ambassa- 
dor! Is an Editor proved to have sworn that black was white 
on Monday, and that it was black on Tuesday ?—the newsboys 
cry him as pertinaciously as ever on Wednesday. And thus 
is it through the whole long list of brawlers, to whom want of 
space forbids us more particularly to point, but all whose ener- 
gies are devoted to misrepresenting and vituperating each other. 
What a blessing would it not be, if each on delivering a home 
thrust of argument, or an undeniable charge of pecula- 
tion, could accompany it with a gentle Lint that this was a 
case of Hari Kari! Imagine the conductor of the Jndependent 
receiving notice to this effect from his brother of the Herald, 
the Express thus closing a sharp encounter with the 7'ridune. 
Immaterial, which of the twain were the victim, which the 
survivor; the Hari Kari would still be useful as a riddance 
Illustrations, it is obvious, crowd themselves into notice’ 
even in higher places; but we forbear—this hint ought to be 
sufficient. Only let us add one other cogent reason for adopting 
this plan, which reason we borrow from the bland idea of a 
distinguished Massachusetts lawyer, a strong advocate of a ne- 
gro army on behalf of the Union. He remarked, the other 
day, we are told, that the proposition to enrol black regiments 
had this advantage—“if the negroes go extensively into action, 
and fifty thousand of them are killed, so many of them at 
least will be provided for!” We say that if among civilians 
the Hari-Kari system meet such a reception as it de- 
serves at least many vain obstructions will be removed from 
the paths of legislators and philosophers. Considerate friends 
may indeed hint that, in naming this remedy for a crying evil, 
we are exposed to the chances of its personal application to 
ourselves, alike perhaps from Richmond and from Washington 
Thus to be “hoisted with one’s own petard” might not be 
agreeable; and there would be but one honourable means of 
escape. Between two belligerents claiming simultaneously 
the performance of the rite,.an honest neutral could not de- 
cide to whom the privilege of first call belonged. The dis- 
tinction would be all too delicate. 
quire him to bow himself into the background, and leave the 
infliction to the more worthy or least fortunate of the 
claimants. 
English Stock Looking Up in This Market. 
Whatever the cause, it is no less gratifying than certain that 
a slight amelioration of public sentiment, in one particular 
respect, may be chronicled among the items of the day. On 
Thursday of last week the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, at its 
monthly meeting, passed a long string of Resolutions concern- 
ing the war, and these contained not a solitary allusion to the 
“unfriendly” port of Liverpool, or to “ English pirates prey- 
ing updn American commerce!” A strange fact, is it not ?— 
but here is another still more strange. On Saturday evening 
last, Mr. Cassius M. Clay made a speech at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, on some special phase of Negrology, and omitted to season 
his discourse with denunciation, or any mention whatever of 
Great Britain! 
That, during ten successive days, the Herald has neglected 
to annex Canada or capture the British West India Islands, 
might be attributed to mere caprice ; but another motive must 
be sought, when the lucal Chamber of Commerce becomes dis- 
creet and Mr. Cassius M. Clay reticent. Wonders never cease ; 
we live in the midst of change. Who then can assert that, ere 
many months have passed away, an Anglomania will not 
have taken the place of the Anglophobic furor, whose preva- 
lence we have so often depiored ? 








“Owen Meredith” Promoted. 

Poets are not generally successful as politicians or men 
of the world; but there are exceptions, and among 
them may now be named Mr. Edward Robert Lytton, 
the only son of Sir Bulwer Lytton, the novelist. Com- 
mencing his diplomatic service, on emerging from Harrow 
School in 1849, with his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, at Washing- 
ton, and subsequently employed at Florence, Paris, the Hague, 
St. Petersburg, and Constantinople, he was, a few weeks since, 
attached as Second Secretary to the Embassy at Vienna. By 
the Gazette of the 23d ult. he is now, it appears, nominated 
Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen. In view of the rela- 
tions presently to be cemented between the Courts of Denmark 
and Great Britain, this appointment may well have been 
coveted. 





Expressive Motto for a Sword. 

Portions of New-England have lately awarded to General Mc 
Clellan a reception unexpectedly cordial ; and a number of citiz- 
ens of Boston have given him a splendid sword of honour. It 
bears this curious inscription : Pro Rege sepe, pro Patrid semper, 
which has a familiar ring, though we remember not whence it 
is drawn. “ Forthe King often, for the Country always,” may, 
here and in these times, be interpreted to suggest a difference 
between the allegiance due to the President according to cir- 
cumstances, and that which the Republic may claim under 
any. We cite it as still one more proof of the unsettled state 
of men’s minds, and as an instance how in one placefa senti- 
ment is publicly proclaimed, which in another is denounced as 
disloyal. 

———___ > _—_ 
ata. 
r “ Henriette,” ‘ 

After seeing the comedy of “ Henriette,” produced at og 5 





Etiquette then would re- | M. Be La T 


nd the only way to do that—as I gather from the practice of 
divers illustrious youths, who write about the theatres—is to write 
in short ——. 

Thus, for instance.— 

I went to see the play. 

I liked it. 

Afterward I went to the Green Room and drank beer. 

I liked that too. 

The play and the beer had much in common. Tiey were amber- 
coloured, frothy, exhilirating.— 

There—that’s the style ; as even Rosenberg will ackowledge. 
Wilkins, too, used to write in that fashion, only much better— 
Wilkins, who, with the considerable assistance of Walter Harrison 
(stet nominis umbra), translated this comedy of “ Henriette” from 
the French, and adapted it to our stage. 

“ Alas, poor Yorick !—I knew him, Horatio : a fellow of infinite 
jest, of most excellent fancy.” And surely he never displayed 
_ fancy to better advantage than in the lustre of this little gem 
of a play. 

pa enriette” is a comedy of social intrigue, in three acts, It 
holds the mirror up to French nature, and amuses us with the ec- 
centricities of a number of frivolous but not the less interesting 
people, Its plot is simple and clearly brought out. It turns on 
the fate of a love-letter, for the possession of which a bright man, 
Emile Le Fevre, and an equally bright woman, Henriette, oppose 
their wits. In the sequel the lady wins the letter and also wins the 
gentleman—which is sweet. Meanwhile we follow with deepest 
interest the adventures of a piece of paper. How it is hidden, by 
the way, and how it is discovered, make us think of one of “ Poe's 
stories, ‘The Purloined Letter,” wherein Dupin outwits the Minis- 
ter of State. There is a good deal of neat logic in the story, and 
so there is in the play. The incidents tvo, are almost identical. 
Dupin discovers a letter which the Minister D—— has taken froma 
lady, and, abstracting it, substitutes another containing these 
words, from Crébillons’s “ Atrée :” 

Un dessein si funeste, 

8’il n’est digne d’Atrée, est digne de Thyeste. 


Henriette recovers Rosalie’s letter from Emilie, substituting a 
blank sheet. Did Poe, I wonder, filch his plot from a French 
author ? 

But, what matter as to resemblances? The merit of the comedy 
is none the less because its leading idea happens to be somewhat ° 
hacknied. There is nothing new-under the sun; and pleasing va- 
riety of method in the treatment of old ideas is about all that 
can be expected of writers now-a-days. 

Herein—and in its sketches of character—consists the excellence 
of this pieee. It is constructed with almost scientific accuracy, 
and yet with charming ease and elegance, and it is written in a 
vivacious, witty, and uncommonly pure style. There is nothing 
torced, either its incidents or its fun—nothing that distracts 
your attention, or mars your enjoyment, by raising questions of 
naturalness, taste, or propriety. The piece is rounded, harmoni- 
ous, and brilliant ; ‘0. neither a great nor a strong work 
of art, is Me me ge A truthful and pleasing. Of the fourteen per- 
sons introduced, six, at least, have character—Henriette, Le Fevre, 

. our, and Monsi and Mad lossiére. For 
a French comedy, this is remarkably well. It will be noticed too 
—and with delight by all persons of good taste—that, for once, a 
French dramatist has turned his attention to something other than 
sexual questions and the theme of adultery. 

The moral of the _ —if it has any—is expressed in a single 
observation made by Henriette: “ Accursed be those little love 
letters!’’ In the last century the learned Dr. Johnson wrote that 
“the worst way of being intimate is by scribbling.” You will 
readily ive here the correspondence of ideas; and you must 
be fastidious indeed if you cannot be content with a bit of Gallic 
morality supported by a heavy weight of English ethics. 

It remains to be mentioned that the scenery and dresses used in 
this play are suitable and, in some respects, sumptuous—-though 
the stage furniture is a trifle —and that the acting, in all the 
important parts is correct and spirited, and worthy of the highest 

raise. Mrs. Hoey, as Henriette, and Mr. Lester Wallack, as Le 
Seven, sustain the burden of the perfo and that with winning 
vivacity and subtle skill—tho the former is somewhat wan in 
the tone of ty peculiar to French ladies of high estate, while 
the latter at times sinks the comedian in the farce player. A per- 
fect personation in its way is that of Mr. Floyd, who plays the 
greenhorn Paul. Mr. Smith makes De Blossiére a mellow yet an 
periec old fellow, and Mr. Louis Napoleon Fisher is especially 





‘ect in the make-up and the delineation of the blazé yet jealous 
La Tour. Are there others to be commended, and some to be 
censured’ No matter. Suffice it to say that—to the 
of Mr. Wallack’s players—a charming comedy has 
ly acted. So much for “ Henriette.” 
am all unuséd to the chop; mood, and these 
are getting to be long. Portunate ’ however, there is but little 
more to be said. Mr. Edwin Booth’s personations of Hamlet and 
Othello, at the Winter Garden, may be reserved for comment here- 
after, while Miss Bateman’s performance of Leah, at Niblo’s, has 
received sufficient comment already. The new burlesque, at 
Laura Keene's, is, therefore, all that claims particular attention— 
and what it claims it deserves. A neater burlesque has not been 
roduced here in many years than Planche’s “ Fair One with The 
olden Locks,” “ compiled by Mr. Charles M. Walcot, and played 
by himself, Mrs. W: Mrs. ey Brown, the Arab Giant, and 
divers other es, somewhat too numerous to mention. No 
reader would be i d in laborate description of the plot 
of such a piece, and I will, therefore, only say that the ent of 
this one is pretty and has no offence in it, while the text t 
with jokes, (that's a new phrase of commendation—co t se- 
cured) and the scenery is brilliant and tasteful. Mrs. Wood ap- 
pears in three characters—a female, a male, anda Jew—and 
sportive in each of them. The presence of Mr. Walcot is not the 
least pleasant feature in the entertainment—tho the 


great credit 
been charm- 





rt of 
ing only affords him occasion to display his | ai in 
the matter of costume. ther the play is successful, not 
only because it attracts the multitude—which is a very easy thing 
to do, as showmen know, who manage the press and so 
thrive by puffery—but because of its innate and genuine merits. 

A compact an le little piece called “La Pluie Et Le 
Beau Temps’’ has ly been brought out at the French Theatre. 
Mile. Bouhelier and M. Gravier were especially polished and 
leasing in their respective roles. The latter, by the way, would 

nd his advantage in abandoning the effort to establish confiden- 
tial relations between himself and the audience. He, however, is 
not alone in this fault. It is the common folly of actors to thrust 
their individuality upon the public. True artists only—alas, how 
few !— e superiority of art above its votaries. To 
them, however, comes in due time the exceeding great reward. 


Him whom thou dost once enamour, 
Thou, beloved, never leavest : 

In life’s discord, strife, and clamour, 

Still he feels the spell of glamour— 
Him of hope thou ne’er bereavest. 


Ww hearts by thee are ited, 
hot oul by thes re strengthened, 
Clouds of fear asunder rifted, 
Truth from falsehood cleansed and sifted, 
Lives, like days in summer, lengthened. 


MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Faucies. 


The Ex-Queen of Naples is likely, after all, to return to her 
Rt ir. mtod * drowning of Mr. and Mrs. Petherick, on 
the White Nile, is reported. He was H. M. Consul for Sou- 








pa into smal! paragraphs. 
Not my copy beat ef thet is or I have not got one; but 
this, printer's copy, you see before you. 





dan, and well known as an African explorer ————The Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s has conferred the a 
Laws on Mr, Robert Chambers, the well-known publisher, 
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* Baron Gros, the newly accredited Ambassador | riage is“ a valuable consideration.” 





from the Court of the’l uileries at St. James's, has taken up his | for every man, the day begins with a stirring 


The well-known Grant Thorn 
Countess Waldegrave, daughter of the late Mr. J. Braham | recently deceased, was the original of La 


residence at Albert Gate House. 





The marriage of Frances, | getting out of bed. 





y 

the vocalist, with Mr. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., Under Se- | Galt’s novel, so entitled. 
cretary of State for the Colonies, took place on the 20th ult.,| has caused a change in the habits of co 
at Trinity Church, Brompton. 
has refused to sanction a play written by Mr. Tom Taylor, 
for Mr. Fechter, at the Lyceum. The loss will be consi‘er- 
able, as the preparations were exceedingly costly. 
sum of $3476 had been subscribed at 
Operatives’ Relief Fund—————The Duke and Duchess of} and has d 
Sutherland and the youthful uis of Stafford have left | reaches their respective consulates. 
Naples in the Duke's steam-yacht Malta, and will after-| dispatch gives 
wards proceed to Alexandria. It is possible that our 
readers are weary of seeing specimens of Mr. Ward Beecher’s 
veg & but the ery — RS Nag et bem ig be continued until further notice.” This 
Herald, is 30 atrocious that it o no passed over. In | the blockade was raised, is r 

a lecture, delivered at that city, Mr. Beecher said: “ Weneed 








—__>_—_— 





The | British Consuls in North America a 





: eed | those versed in diplomacy, and Lord Lyons doubtless Esq. 
more martyrs; we need more bloodshed. Blood is the wine dak letter as a notice of the establishmant of a| T. Mylres, Esq. D.C. 
Mr blockade de novo.—For this purpose, British Consuls have | °f H. M.’s 19th Regt.—. 


been directed to record the exact date of their reception of Italian ee, who shared the captivity of Silvio Pellico.—At 


of the nations. God feeds them on blood.” b 
cicault’s next “ sensation drama” is said to be founded on “ The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 





—_—_—_——" Douglas, widow Of] Secretary Seward’s admission that the blockade “ may have 
the late Judge Douglas, U.S. Senator, has formally denied | peen interrupted,” and should vessels have cleared for Gal- 


certain annoying reports, which have lately been in circula-| yeston between the 
tion, that she contemplated 





ment that the blockade “was resumed,” 


A lady of nearly the same age, said to him one | capture by United States vessels will add 


day, in company, “Monsieur, you and I stay here so , 
that I've a notion has forgotten us.” “8S 

as low as you can,” said the old man, “ ‘est you should 
remind him of us.” 








In Paris the scarci 
he Lord Chamberlain | stuffs have, in some measure, taken the place of cotton cloths. | ing his friends on the day he ex 


uda for the British | patch which his lordship has received from 


Tue QuEsTION oF THrones.—The Duke of Saxe-Coburg er 


February 14 
A joker suggests that, | about him. His hearing, memory—all his facul in- 
oe te , the | deed—were oalhatan’ the last, and his Fiends pels need 


dicted that he would live to be a hundred. On Ni 
urie Todd,in John|he had a dinner y; and cards for one of those } 
ity of cotton | friendly dances w 

and woollen | quently. An attack of bronchitis prevented him from receiv- 
. His medical attend- 


ant, Dr. Davison, thought it ; but he got better, and 


BLOcKADE OF GALVEsT»N.—Lord Lyons has sent to all the | Within the last two or three days was considered to be out of 


of a remarkable dis-|4@2ger. On Sunday morning, however, he expired in his 
, and with ly any previous symp- 


Secretary Seward, 
irected each of them to notify him when thia dispatch | ‘ms to denote an approaching end.—Hzaminer, 17th ult 


Seward in this 


to rumours that the blockade of _At bis residence, near Truro, Admiral Francis Temple.—aAt 
veston “may have been interrupted,” but goes on to de- Northampton, aged 54, the Rev. F. H. Yelverton Powys, 
clare “ that the blockade was resumed immediately, and 


son to the last Earl of Sussex, and heir presumptive to the 
will ies of Grey de Ruthyn, Has and Valance.—In his 87th 
m that | year, Sir Duncan Cameron, Bart.—At Louth, J. H. Bourne, for- 
merly Lieut. in the 2d ‘oon Guards.—At Ventnor, I. W., G. 

late of H.M.’s 24th Foot.—At Melbourne, Australia, F. 

Gen.—On his to India, Capt. Knight, 

Aged 65, Signor Andryane, a well-known 


-Heath, Hants, F. P. Stainsby Conaut, Esq , Lieut. Go- 
vernor of the Isle of Man, and M. P. for Reading from 1847 to 1860, 
when he was succeeded in the representation by his brother, Mr. 


dates of the reception of Magruder’s an- | Serjeant Pigott, the present member.—At Brouxville, W 
: ‘ Fontenelle, the | nouncement of the raising of the blockade and the announce- | ter County, Mr. F : 
French philosopher, lived to be nearly an hundred years old. 


estches- 
. W. Edmonds, formerly Cashier of the Me- 
their detention or | chanics’ Bank, and a clever and Tse ge painter of genre subjects. 
to the international | —I» London, in her 80th year, Mrs. ore, at one 


od a 
complications already existing — Washington Cor.“ Tribune.” |YerY popular actress.—Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh, author of “ The 


Races of Men” and other works.—At Cincinnati, Mr. Nicholas 
81, the well-known originator of Western Vine- 


t in Ireland, Lt.-G Burke, 
An extraordinary fall Of | seems still undecided whether or not to accept the throne of Regt He caterel the oar mi ona saw a gt 
mew ” a aw od a i — . gees Gresce, and has been all the wok, at Brussels conferring with vol tunteered on the forlorn hope of Bir James Leith’s division at 
e con Cc e : i seem territory Bedajos, bh recei eral 
about to be created new journal has been started in se es 2 Seem we CC Sag = penal lowing — 


to retain hi i it | which dered him 
Toronto, called the Zrish Canadian. It is devoted principally eqent toby Prince Alfred.” Hits Goject in this 
or chance of 


to the interests of the Irish in Canada. t springs, is not Col tain his 
t value, and which are said to be inexhaustible, have been phy pally Em burg a to re 
iscovered near Leavenworth, in Kansas. 








long since promised him by the National- 





wounds 
pable of following his profession.—At 
ect in this | AVignon, Lt.-Col. Lloyd, late of the 68th Regt. 


Appointments. 





Rumour as- } me 
serts that Viscountess Jocelyn is about to be married to the hme = Grece imp so a Coburg, Bymetem; end by 0} 5m Lytton, Esq., now Second Secretary at Vienna, to be Se- 


strange irony of fate, 
Rey. C. D. Marston. An on dit is current that the Countess ee ¥ > 
married. Miss Holfo: 
died some few years since at his mansion in the Regent’s Park 
is to be married to Captain Fi ne 
“Taxation,” by Sir 5. Peto, , M. P. for Finsbury, is 
forthcoming. Mr. Lionel (one of the Brothers | jt gladdens him to see, is more and more 
Brough) has entered the dramatic on, and is now en-| of adding the two words “ No Cards” 

at the St. James’ Theatre ———+—It is rumoured that | nouncements. The sending 

the Island of pain is to be the future rendezvous of the peared 
‘West India Mail Packet Company’s vessels, homeward bound. 
——_—__——Since the commencement of the year, several new 


a wel On soon as anybody, save Prince Alfred. — 








declining to perform it. P hen they 
journals have been issued from the ever-teeming = or — ne ae te aoe > or Go wee, wi t having | 19th is third on the list of merit in the 


Army. The 
packs of envelopes, and put Volunteers headed their antagonists both in hits m— ¢ points, 
Punch believes that 


tropolis. A new penny daily paper of the we ==  : 
me to spare for 
called the Iron Times, has been started. It is a resuscitation edding cards in them ; an oreover 
of a paper of the same name, which had a brief existence dur- — - toad, = 4 


unters had a 
ing the railway mania of 1845.— Pan Beeinte bos many a small squabble will be saved by the cessation of this 


an stands hesitating whether to | cretary to 


, accept the offer of the Western or Eastern Empire of Rome, | Stanley, 
Dowager of Me re and Lord Monson are about to be| the crowns of both being still in the clouds. Greece remains | H.. ri 
, niece of the rich Mr. Holford who | passive in the matter, but will probably accept Duke Ernst as 


out of wed cards has long | ported that this 
to Mr. Punch a sadly stupid. practic, ‘and he is | asked for barracks at Montreal —The Lahore Chronicle give 
eased to find that people are showing good sense by | the result of a rifle match between ten picked men of H. M.’s 


M. at Copenhagen.—The Rev. Arthur P. 
D.D., to be one of the Deputy Clerks of the Closet to 
v. the Rev. J. Vane, res. 


paper, Jan, 24. Army. 


“ No Carps.”—Punch heartily applauds the custom, which| It is said that the 16th and 47th Regts. are about to be re- 


becoming common, |™oved from Montreal; the former will 
to matrimonial an- | Johns, and Shentiy : the latter goes to 


have quite | 19th and an equal number of the Punjab Volunteers. The 


and were declared the winners at the Ist practice. The Vol- 
slight advantage over the military ; for, being 


changed his Roman villa, in the Champs El with quite useless custom. Who can tell what sherp words pass | 4rmed with the short rifle, their front rank kneeled to fire, ac- 
ex , , , 
Martino, in 


Prince de Demidoff, for the domain of 





the I | When the card list le disowesed. and Edwin vows he will not coottas 2 sega, wae Se 2 
land of Elbe. Prince de Demidoff has formed, in the house at | uy drew of ‘es srs 1 such extraordinary people as| 7a 


while the 19th, ha the longer wea- 
iL che 


't dream of cards to such yards, however, the 19th were victorious, w , on the 
Elba in which the Emperor resided during his exile, a very the Smiths ? eh who can ‘ell what pleasant tes whole, two out of three matches. The result is aot credit- 
ee —. ‘The —_ eer band wnbepplly bess snapped, by the neglecting in the haste of 
of the “ Dramatic Almanack”—a very useful boo! - 
jm de tn ene Warr Gamnneted With theatiheel Eabies—bas Yast ante-nuptial preparation to forward wedding cards to some old 


friend or other in the commonly long list ? 
been published in London. Its compiler is Mr. J. W. Anson, of 
a Royal D College. A a ae be Fe ee ee ee 
Boston paper reviews the ftistory of the man’ mony, their friends are sure to hear of it, and don’t want cards 
Sao ike aes te aa ad 
or say, -a-dozen 7 ” an 
who is nearly eighty f° — t 7 : ow 


sugar in Europe, and ends i oaltan fn thie 

in , an recomm ts culture in t 

country. mer "paper o- that at Thourette, in op CS See of ho Se 
hy Te dweneteted for the last thirt that to name the 
ears O} , ways , for the y years 

the tabs 5 of every child he baptized should planta fruit tree, the _ three lines of advertisement 





pose in the mati f publi will spare the 
of some kind or other. The result is that this commune, hendine A dpe. Fa ray J.-A rn some 
one either has to waste 


relatives on both sides of the 
which was formerly very unproductive, now presents) cost For now, when one 


the appearance of an immense orchard. -| one’s time and temper in a 
in fe talkin in Rome, as he has been any time , , 
i, <1 Hite fest saying is that the Teaiian |e OWs Cord in seturn by post; either 





war cost three ducats (ducati—duchies), and the Mexican war cates some nesdless toute, and leads one to 





expense, 
will cost a Napoleon. ‘The Totnes election has ended fo means woul 
in the return of Mr. Alfred Seymour, brother to Mr. Danb Pa¥ 4 -- a he ~ 4 pa 


Seymour, whose famil ayy ae collateral with the d 
house of Somerset. He is a 
lied 165 votes against 157 polled 
hina merchant, who, having pw 
combatted the Seymour 
ward on the Tory side. 





an estate at Totnes, 
torial influence, by coming for- 





Ovituary. 


A singte day's obit the , 
London Times by the last mail seoents the decease of persons| Tue Vicrroy or Eoypr.—His Highness Said Pasha, Vice- 


who had attained the following advanced viz. : 92, 90,| roy of Egypt, died at Alexandria, on the 
82, 82, 82, 80, 78, 78, 76, 74, 72, 72, 72, and pam ae year, after 

tively. Fiddle D. D. is said to be the only m in- 

strument that has ever been honoured with a 
Canadian papers report a 

At Kingston it fell to the depth of two feet on a level. 











. the 
We are glad to observe that General Scott, who has| vantages Dental pee ae ee 


been almost hurried into his grave by some of our con- | his home 

temporaries, is really etn cot health that} his predecessor contem; 
he was able to preside at a pu 

ago. Mr. Grove, the young student who so | himself in reforming abuses in 
opportunely assisted the Princess of Hesse when she was | under the temptation 

thrown from her carriage in the Isle of wees a few weeks | diture has been ene co 
since, has been presented with a valuable gold pin and a set | to the country. Said 

of shirt studs. The use of passports has been abandoned 

in Spain. The Turkish Minister of Public Instruction | 46 years of age, a man of 
is just now w very hard to advance the interests ot edu- 

cation within his i 
are often ludicrous. A contemporary recently remarked, “ We 














must put down the rebellion without delay, and then re-assert Aw Eminent Surpowner.—Mr. Richard Green, the eminen 











the Monroe doctrine at the mouth of the cannot, if 
Was the error y designed )———— 
joker has discov that beef-tea was first made in England, | lum, the 

when Henry VIIL dissolved the Pope’s bull—— 

George Crui k, the caricaturist, who was popular over | end of the metro 
fifty years ago, is now giv an exhibition of his &c., | prominent part 
in a He was born in 1792, and has amused in-| Reserve. He was chairman of 
structed two generations. The British comm: 


builder and shipowner of Blackwall, 








unity in | training i 
Florence amounts in number to nearly 1,000. It forms the | and Vice-Commodore of the Thames Yacht Club. 


largest colony of British subjects in Italy, maintains two places 


of worship, one Scotch and one English, and dates its founda-| AN OLD Anwy-Svrczox—John Gunning, C:B., 





tion from a very ancient period. It makes one think’of| General of Hospitals, the oldest mem| 
the romances, to read a telegram from Athens, announcing 
that “ brigands in the vicinity of this city wa ye see, 
young man of a weey fay have demanded 70,000 drach- 


mas as ransom.” death of the Cardinal Arch’ 





bishop Dee: General of Hospitals, 
of Paris has reduced the number of French cardinals to five. | and on the battle-field it fell to his lot to cut off Lord Raglan’ 





The London Builder says that a com) has been arm. He went to Paris 


pany 1 with the Duke of Wellington's army, 
formed to bring into practical use a spiral-fluted nail, recently | and resided there ever after, universally beloved pots. 





invented in England. The nail revolves as it ad when | His house was a joyous 
driven and hua olds as tenaciously asa screw. ce the Su- 








preme Court of Mas has decided that a promise of mar- | theiramusement. There wasacarcely 


a ee “ No 

marriage. t 

merstonian Liberal. and he sea h beer Pig d ad oanee tet in their heads, Punch 
Mr. John Dent, the has little wish to see an added postscript of “ No Cake ! 


very heavy fall of snow last week. | andria as Grand Admiral of the Fleet when he was called to 


ptibl faithful 
only a week SS SS a eee yed 


‘The blunders of the printers | raise that country to a high degree of prosperity. 


necessary.” | shi 
An unknown | in his 59th year. In him the Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asy 
Dreadnought Ship, and other charities 
nected with the mercantile marine, as also those 


of 
answer every pur- 
and 


of which prosecses 


the in- 


died on the 17th ult., | “* 
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New Publications. 


To read commentaries on the works of Shakspeare is, as a 
general rule, to explore the depths of human folly. The late 
ingenious Mr. Charles B. Fairbanks, of Boston, in an excellent 
put comparatively unknown book called “ Aguecheek,” sati- 
rized the commentators by arguing, with peculiar gravity and 
humour, and on evidence drawn from the text of the ply it- 
self, that Hamlet was a tailor, and an Irish tailor at that. The 
allusions to “seems,” “bodkin,” “sables” and “suits of 
black” —which will at onee occur to the reader in confirma- 
tion of his theory—were very cleverly employed. The favour- 
ite family name even, was discovered, from Hamlet’s excla- 
mation while his uncle is praying—* Now might I do it, Pat.” 
We have read many essays, more ambitious and elaborate, on 
the tragedy of “ Hamlet;” but never one more edifying and 
profitable—not even the Notes, Criticisms, and Correspondence 
upon Shakespeare's Plays and Actors, written by Mr. James 
Henry Hackett, and just published by Mr. G. W. Carleton, of 
this city. In saying this, however, we intend no disparage- 
ment to a book which is valuable for its thought, informa- 
tion, and anecdote, and which must prove interesting to all 
readers who have a taste forcommentary. We have not ; and 
to us, therefore, Mr. Hackett’s reminiscences of old actors 
are far more attractive than Mr. Hackett’s analysis of Ham- 
let's character. This latter theme has been worn threadbare 
already, and we fail to discover anything moment- 
ous in what Mr. Hackett says about it. He has, indeed, 
refuted the solemn nonsense of Goldsmith, and, in so doing, 
has exhibited, not ungracefully, his own scholarship and in- 
dependent habit of thought; but Goldsmith’s criticism was 
scarcely worth so much notice, nor is Mr. Hackett’s concep- 
tion of Hamlet—though judicious and delicate—so extraordi- 
nary a8 to merit historic commemoration. His best piece of 
criticism is that on the acting of Mr. Edwin Forrest in the 
part of Zear. An interesting section of the book is that which 
embodies a correspondence between President John Quincy 
Adams and Mr. Hackett, in reference to a variety of Shaks- 
pearian creations. It does not appear, indeed, that Mr. Adams 
was a very original or a very profound critic; but, mingled 
with much that is commonplace in his observations, there are 





subtle thoughts and valuable suggestions, both as to charac- |. 


ters and as to methods of playing. Letters from Irving, Col- 
lier, and other persons of distinction, are comprised in this di- 
vision of the volume, but some of them scarcely repay perusal. 
Mr. Hackett errs in the direction of prolixity, and also—which 
is the peculiar weakness of his profession—in that of egotism. 
More superficial, but not less annoying faults, are occasional 
obscurity in style, and a liberal, indiscriminate, and some- 
what ludicrous use of italics. An eloquent and enthusiastic 
sketch of Mr. Hackett, from the pen of a journalist, ap- 
pears towards the close of the volume, in which & well-de- 
served tribute of applause is paid to his perfect personation of 
Sir John Falstaf. In no way more than in this remarkable 
performance has Mr. Hackejt displayed those original and 
brilliant talents whereby he has won distinction. His pre- 
sent work, while it testifies to his little foibles of character, 
will, we judge, tend to confirm the respectful estimation in 
which its writer has long been held. He has studied the works 
of Shakespeare with reverent love, and nothing can be written 
amiss that is written in such a mood, We heartily commend 
the book to the attention of all who are interested in the dra- 
ma and the stage. 


Those who delight in the satire and fun of Mr. Orpheus C. 
Kerr, will welcome a second series of papers from that erudite 
and pungent writer. The characteristics of Mr. Kerr are com- 
mon sense, quick invention, and rough humour. Hibs hits at 
political events and persons are often very effective. There 
is always danger, however, that an eccentric literary device 
may be spoiled by tedious use. “ Phenix” no more rises from 
his ashes, K. N. Pepper has long since lost his sting, and “ Mrs. 
Partington” has long since declined into her dotage. This, the 
second series of Mr. Kerr’s papers, is scarcely equal to his first ; 
and it would seem to be good policy for him to desist in 
seasoh. The book is published in neat style by Mr. Car- 
leton. 

Messrs. Appletons send us a volume in square octavo form, 
entitled Holly’s Country Seats, got up by Mr. Henry Hudson 
Holly, an Architect of this city, for the purpose of showing in- 
dividuals of large or small fortunes, men of taste or “ shoddy- 
men,” how easy it is to build a snug cottage or a pretentious 
villa ; how foolish it is to beautify old farm-houses, and yet at 
the same time with what picturesque effect alterations and ac- 
ditions can be made; how vulgar it is to ape the style of 
grandeur, in a limited space and with contracted means, yet 
how very well a clever designer can astonish the natives and 
make a palatial display, by “grouping-in” outbuildings and 

-out “three rooms and a kitchen on the first floor” 
into “the expression of a considerable self-respect.” That is 
to say—good taste is desirable; but inasmuch as all men are 
not gifted with it, bricks, stone, woodwork, and an architect's 
brains, unay be employed accordingly upon architectural de- 
vices. In other words, the professional man’s nets should be 
large enough to catch all sorts of fish. And the same com- 
prehensiveness, that Mr. Holly exhibits in his theories, may be 
seen in the thirty-five very neatly lithographed illustrations 
that adorn his work. There are all varieties, from the $800 
to the $45,000 estimate ; from the cot of a retired man-of-let- 
ters to the seat of a Wall Street millionaire. Some we like; 
some we don’t fancy. The best to our eye are the most mo- 

Gest, such as nos. 2,4,8,and 11. Mr. Holly's proneness to 





size, nor his belfry clapped on to an otherwise neat design, 
numbered 14; but we specially commend to notice no. 26, as 
comically illustrating the multum in parvo style at which we 
have hinted above. To the main body of the work is prefixed 
& paper, termed “Some Account of the History of Architec- 


ture.” The name led us to expect a dissertation on the va- 


rious works extant that deal with this branch of Art, from the 
writings of Vitruvius to John Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice.” 
We were disappointed. It is—such as it is—a brief attempt at 
history in itself; and its quality may be judged from one para- 


graph which runs thus ; 


The most noted erections are those whose remains are found in 
the Egyptian cities along the Nile, and of these, especially Thebes 
and the Island of Pytw; yet all contain most interesting speci- 
mens of temples, monuments, tombs, sphinxes, and pyramids, de- 
licately sculptured in the hardest granite, and ponderous and her- 
culean beyond any subsequent efforts of the chisel. 


“ Pyte” is, of course, a mere printer’s error for Phile ; but 
the delicately sculptured pyramids and herculean tombs be- 
long to a composite order of literature, which we can neither 
define nor praise. Our author may deservedly rank high in 
his own immediate profession ; but his pen requires nibbing, 
if he would succeed in the way of treatises. What is easy 
writing is often hard reading. 





Some one has said that variety is the charm of life. Messrs. 
Oliver Ditson and Co., of Boston, must hold the same opinion, 
in regard to vocal music. Here is their Golden Wreath, con- 
taining such a collection of favourite melodies—to say no- 
thing of instructions and exercises—set to appropriate airs, 
that in looking at it we are whisked about from one frame of 
mind to another, just as a man may be in reading his morn- 
ing’s newspaper. Are you evangelically disposed ’—Here’s 
the “ Portuguese Hymn” or “ Happy Land.” Are you senti- 


mental ?—try ‘The Last Rose of Summer.” Patriotic ?— 
What say you to “ Viva America!” Playful ?—You may 
turn a stave of “Gin a body meet a body.” Merry ?—You 


should troll out the ditty which we copy, because it is really 
droll, though perchance not altogether of the freshest. 


A man whose name was Johnny Sands 
Had married Betty Hague ; 

And tho’ she brought him gold and lands, 
She proved a dreadful plague. 

For, oh, she was a scolding wife, 
Full of caprice and whim ; 

He said that he was tired of life, 
And she was tired of him. 


7—e then, “I will drown myself, 
e river runs below !” 
Says she, “‘ Pray do, you silly elf; 
wished it long ago!”’ 
Says he, ‘‘ Upon the brink I'll stand, 
you run down the hill, 
And push me in with all your might !” 
Says she, “ My love, I will!” 


“ For fear that I should courage lack 
And try to save my life, 

Pray tie my hands behind 

ad | ” replied his wife. 

She tied them fast as you may think ; 
And when securely done, 

Now stand,” says she, “ upon the brink, 
And I'll prepare to run.” 


All down the hill his loving bride 
Now ran with all her force, 

To push him in—he stepped aside, 

wT ye like a fish. 

Now 8) ’ a fish, 

“ Oh, save me, Johnny Bands!”” 

“T can’t, my dear, though much I wish, 

For you have tied my hands!” 





The New Year has opened well with the London Art Jour- 
nal, of which Messrs. Virtue and Co. send us the January 
number. The illustrations are unusually good, comprising 
Leslie’s “ Olivia” and Turner's “ Regulus Leaving Carthage,” 
on steel; while, on wood, two of Birket Foster's inimitable 
“ Pictures of English Landscape” are inimitably engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel. We are weary, we confess, of the Great 
Exhibition; but Thomas Wright's “History of Caricature 
and of Grotesque in Art,” commenced in chapters, with wood- 
cuts by Fairholt, promises to be entertaining. 





We accidentally omitted at the proper season to express 
sympathy with our neighbours, Messrs. Leonard Scott and 
Co., on occasion of the fire that ravaged their premises and 
for a brief period disarranged their business. So much the 
more cordial should be our present congratulation, on finding 
them settled in new quarters, 38 Walker Street, whence they 
can supply any demand whatever for the leading British Re- 
views and Magazines, in the republication of which they have 
been for so many years engaged. As for these periodicals 
themselves, it is altogether needless to commend the Quarterly, 
the Edinburgh, the Westminster, the North British, or Black- 


wood. 
——— 
OXFORD—DUBLIN—CAMBRIDGE : 
THEIR INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Lord Bacon has told us that one of the most valuable addi- 
tions to true historical literature would be supplied by a con- 
stant series of characters. 





French-chateau roofs we do not approve in buildings of small 


nified ecclesiastic, has pretty generally his own view of the 
kind of man likely to be formed by a particular university. 
An eminent prelate, now deceased, is said almost to have writ- 
ten over the portals of Fulham, “ No Dublin man need apply.” 
pares | legal men a pretty general prejudice existed against 
Oxford up to a few years ago. At the present moment the 
veteran statesman, himself of Cambridge and Edinburgh, who 
knows public life so thoroughly, is supposed to consider an 
Oxford man, ceterus paribus, rather more likely to succeed in 
Parliament or diplomacy. 
_ An attempt to bring together some obvious enough charac- 
istics, moral and intellectual, of the greater Universities—Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Dublin—may not be without interest 
and utility. task might not have been very difficult in 
the last century. Two representations have been given of 
University life at that period, one by Bishop Lowth, of exces- 
sive brightness ; another by Dr. Vicesimus Knox, of repulsive 
blackness. Perhaps both were true from different point of 
views ; but we fear that the master of Tunbridge School drew 
more from the life than the professor of poetry. Putting to- 

ther our information from many quarters (such as “ Gib- 

n’s ony psy ove “ Gray's Letters,” and “ Swift's Life ”), 
we should be ed to say that Oxford was the most igno- 
rant and bigoted, Cambridge the most drunken and brutal, 


Dublin the instructed, yet most savage. At Oxford they 
drank most port wine, at Cambridge most ale, at Dublin most 
spirits; at Oxford most bishop, at Cambridge most egg-flip, 


at Dublin most hot punch. At Oxford a vice-chancellor is 
said to have been unable to walk in the presence of Royalty, 
when it honoured the University with a sudden visit, and we 
hear of fellows of Magdalen eating and drinking in disgusting 
rivalry until their stomachs touched the high table! At Cam- 
bridge dinner began at twelve o'clock, and drinking at two, 
with no particular time of cessation. At Dublin the fun seems 
to have been livelier, and the fighting more ferocious. Even 
then a few eminent men were always absorbing the better 
elements latent in the Universities. At Cambridge Waterland 
pursued his theological studies with intensity of purpose and 

leness of aim; the poet Gray is the central figure in a 
group of elegant scholars; Kirke White, the pure and gentle, 
was reading himself into his grave at a period when 8xford 
philosophy was represented by two questions in the first part 
of ‘Aldrich and Oxford scholarship by such an examination 
as Lord Eldon has reported. At Oxford, Adam Smith and 
Southey seem to have been caheny ; but Bishops Horne, 
Lowth, and Heber, Lord Eldon, and Jones, have spoken well 
of the place of their education. We are inclined to suppose 
that Dublin, Log~ » Bey period of darkness, must have been 
far in advance of her sisters. The fellows and scholars of 
that University always numbered a succession of eminent men 
in Church and State. The generous spirit of competition was 
never extinct, without which a University must soon become 
a pestilential moral swamp. The names of Berkely and Burke 
are the most conspicuous ; but they by no means stand alone 
upon the roll of Trinity College. 

The of the present century was distinguished b 
a marked revival of the academic spirit, especially at Oxford. 
Dr. Cyril Jackson first, afterwards a number of enlightened 
men, the class-list system. In so doing, with true 
English tact, they ee “no solution of continuity.” 
They accepted the stan of intellectual training which had 
been traditional in Oxford since the Reformation, and which 
was accepted without question by all the superior minds in 
the place. Logic, the Aristotelian ethics, ancient history and 
politics, a knowledge, rather elegant and intelligent than criti- 
cal, of the Greek and Latin became the actual, as it had 
long been the ideal, standard of Oxford teaching. 

It will readily be seen that this system accounts for much in 
the subsequent history of Oxford. Such a course as this, nar- 
row indeed, but admirable in its very narrowness, must create 
a habit of free thought. A man might have mastered it with 
exquisite thoroughness, and yet be grossly ignorant in the mo- 
dern sense of the word. Yet he must have been strong in all 
his ignorant perhaps of facts, but with a mind fall 
of th t and principles. It will be remembered that this re- 
current of academical education met with another 
current of traditional thought—the Anglican Church spirit. 
The air that blows over Magdalen Tower, as Sir Walter Scott 
says, has never been favourable to the growth of Puritanism. 
The Church movement at Oxford has been attributed to we 
know not what underhand Jesuitism. We rather believe that 
Newmanism was the birthday of philosophy at Oxford. 

It is not ours to tread further upon this delicate ground. It 
is for stronger and oe. in years that are still fu- 
ture, to trace the records of new Port Royal in an oppo- 
site direction to its prototype, of which Dr. Pusey was the 
Jansen and Saint Cyran, Manning the Arnauld, and Newman 
—we were nearly saying—the Pascal. By the will of a king 
the ploughshare was passed over the old Port Royal; by the 
will of a people, or rather, of God, the ploughshare seems des- 
tined to pass, in a different sense, over the system which our 
sturdy tism has been taught to identify with Rome. 
But history, always just, if always cold, will tell, in the one 
case, as in the other, of lofty spirits given to God with no 

devotion ; of minds which, from severe self-inspec- 
7 the secret of an ethical subtlety and refinement 
unwatched in modern times ; of ambition, which might, in some 
instances, have carried no common power to no common ele- 
vation ; but which, in pure love of Christ, stooped to the school 
and the peniten , waiting through all mis: tation 
and unpopularity—frowned upon by authority, and hissed alike 
by the vulgar and the free, for the impartial judgment of the 
day which is not man’s. We have been carried at once be- 
yond our strength and beyond our intentions. We must ra- 
pidly pass from causes to effects—from general principles to 
particular results. 

Oxford man of a few years ago was, as we all know, 
medieval, romantic, sometimes Romanizing. If in orders, he 
restored and ritualized until he brought his parish about his 
ears. He was so ultra-conservative that Toryism stank in his 

, 80 ox that Mant and D’Oyly, yi George 
the Third and the Protestant religion, were as much hated as 
the heretics of whom he read in Hooker and St. Augustine, 
and more — There is a wine of the sh family, on 
which, when kept in an open cask, a sort oer! lm appears, 
and forms into buttons of vegetation, which, after twenty-four 
hours, disappear, but leave behind them a delicate and pecu- 
liar flayour. Something like this has been the intellectual in- 
fluence of Newmanism on many of the best Oxford minds. It 
has away, but it has left a certain fine and indescriba- 
ble » behind it. The restorer of churches would no 
longer go to the stake for a surplice or a lectern. He still loves 
the lendour and the decent solemnity of the Eng- 
lish The constant reader, it may be the occasional 
writer, in the British Critic, the Christian neer, and 
the English Churchman has learned that Protestantism is 

more than a mortuum of n —that it 
has 
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something like the ideal of a Catholic theocracy, and Scotland 
something like the valley of the shadow of death, has since, 

rhaps, spoken his burning words for Italian freedom, and 
Pistened with pleasure to the eloquence of a Presbyterian di- 
vine. The (vardian of to-day is much like the best of the 
papers which, ten years ago, it would have denounced as lati- 
tudinarian. Still stranger change! The quondam idolator of 
Laud and Charles the First has become a Liberal—almost a 
Radical. A good deal of this may be due to Oxford impres- 
sibility. Oxford is the very Bethel of hero-worship ; New- 
man first, then Gladstone, has been her idol for a quarter of a 
century. She is slow in admiring, but when she does, her ad- 
miration soon passes into superstition. 

The Oxonian of fifteen or twenty years ago looked forward, 
in most instances, to a curacy and pupils. If rich, he had 
ideals which were constantly blossoming into Gothic brick 
and mortar—a church, a college, a school, a penitentiary. 
Heaven only knows how much talent and self-devotion has 
been hidden under the close waistcoat of many who have 
passed from a first and a fellowship toa country living. At 
the present day the bar, India, Australia, the diplomatic ser- 
vice, the House of Commons, the counting-house, even the 
farm and the ship, are gaining more from Oxford than the 
Church can attract. According to Voltaire’s terrible epigram, 
the Holy Roman Empire was neither holy nor Roman, nor yet 
an empire. Similarly the Oxford theological school is not 
theological nor Oxonian, and least of all a school, It is sim- 

ly non-existent. And of the two great “schools of the Eng- 
fish Church”—(formerly and justly so called)—one has now 
not much more to do with the Church directly, however much 
indirectly, than Eton has to do with the Horse Guards. 

Cambridge, so mucn more traditionally Liberal than Ox- 
ford, as Macaulay has taken care to point out, is now decided] 
more Conservative. Its traditions were not theological, thou 
it numbered Barrow and Waterland, Taylor and Bramhall, 
among its sons. But Laud and the non-jurors, Butler again, 
Jones of Nayland, Dr. Johnson (“ respectable and insupport- 
able,” as a French writer most falsely calls him), Mant, Van 
Milatent, Howley, Routh, the mild orthodoxy and quiet learn- 
ing of the better English clergy, were decidedly Oxonian. 
Contemporary Oxford has no theologians like Goodwin, Hard- 
wick, Trench, and several others of Cambridge. Mr. Mansel, 
and the clever paths prelate who is now Archbishop of York, 
are rather thinkers and speculators, than divines properly so 
called. Mr. Mansel knows more of Aristotle and Kant than 
of Biblical criticism or patristic learning, and Archbishop 
Thomson's Bampton lectures do not evince much acquaint- 
ance with any English theologian but Magee, or with any 
“ father” but St. Anselm, and that only in a single treatise. 

The best characteristics of the respective Universities on 








Bette,” and “ Vautrin,” could hardly have been other than 
one morbid to the very verge of madness ; and the hand which 
depicted “Esther” and “ Valerie” had probed too deeply into 
the depths of human sin and misery, not to bear upon it dark 
traces of that process of vivisection. 

Many, indeed, of the anecdotes which M. Gozlan relates of 
Balzac’s private history indicate such insane secretiveness, such 
childish jealousy, and such almost brutal greediness, that we are 
driven to the conclusion either that they are exaggerated, or that 
Balzac was literally deranged. The incident, however, in the 
memoirs of “ Balzac chez lui” to which we wish to call the 
attention of our readers is corroborated by documents and 
letters of the novelist, which leave no doubt of its correctness 
The incident, moreover, possesses a peculiar value, from the 
fact that it throws light on the tone of French literary feeling, 
as well as on the idiosyncrasies of Balzac’s mind. 

In 1839 there existed a society in Paris called the “ Sociéte 
des Gens de Lettres,” to which most of the French literary 
celebrities belonged, and whose object—like that of our owa 
Dramatic Authors’ Society—was to protect the rights and in- 
terests of authors and dramatists. Balzac refused, for a long 
time, to join the society, chiefly, as far as we can learn, be- 
cause he considered his own interests were more advanced by 
acting independently of his literary colleagues. However, in 
the above-named year, he was bitterly annoyed by the extent 
to which his works were pirated in Belgium, and the idea 
struck him that this system of piracy should be suppressed by 
a gigantic library confederation, of which this society might 
be made the nucleus. For this object he got himself elected a 
member, and proceeded, with his usual impetuosity in the 
commencement of every undertaking, to revolutionize its or- 
ganization. With this view he laid before the society the draft 
of a complete literary code. The first and fundamental con- 
dition was, that no other author belonging to the society was 
to make any agreement with a publisher without submitting 
it previously to the sanction of the committee. The terms 
under which the society, or rather their agents, were at liberty 
to sanction an agreement were laid down with minute parti- 
cularity. The number of editions and copies in each edition 
was to be definéd by written agreement. Unless there was 
any clause to the contrary, the author was to have the right of 
republication of any work published in a newspaper or re- 
view. Every ent which bound one author to one pub- 
lisher for more three years was to be null and void. All 
newspapers who had ed tes a writer to write forty articles 
a year, or upwards, for ten consecutive years, were obliged to 
provide him with a pension of not less than £48 per annum. 
Again, in all literary contracts, the presumption was to be in 
favour of the author as against the publisher. This view was 
based upon the principle that the purchase of an unwritten 





did. It is characteristic of the man, that his connection 
with the body did not end finally, even after this public quar. 
rel. Inthe early days of 1848 the society had a somewhat 
are reputation for liberalism. The moment the revo. i 
lution of February broke out, Balzac, who was in terror at the Bri 
idea of being thought an aristocrat at such @ season, reap. 
peared at the society, and sought to reassert his membership, 
as if the quarrel which ended in his resignation had never 
— place.— English paper. 








BURNING TO DEATH. 


To the Editor of the “ Times.” 
Sir,—If it were announced in the Times that the aboming 
ble rite of Suttee had again been practised in India, and tha 
a beautiful foune widow had just been roasted alive before 
the gaze of a brutal multitude, while her Lanage shrieks 
were drowned by the noise of a hundred gongs, al land 
would be furious at the Government which permitted the 
atrocity. It would avail little to urge that the wretched vie. 
tim willingly immolated herself in obedience to the dictates of 
her religious faith. The excitement would be intense; every 


tions of the cruel superstition ; the press, with trumpet tongue, 
would proclaim the enormity tg the ends of the earth ; every 
spectator of the scene would be condemned as a heathen mon- 
ster. Exeter-hall would be in active fermentation and send 
its deputation of gentlemen in black to the Prime Minister, 
and the Gothic halls of Westminster would reverberate with 
strains of impassioned eloquence from Lord Bro and 
Mr. Bright. And all this for what? The death by fire of one 
woman in a remote part of the world. But, Sir, I would ask 
whether there are no victims among ourselves who demand 
our sympathy as much as this poor Hindoo lady? Verily, 
there are. Moloch, under the name of Fashion, has his devo- 
tees in every house; in every chamber is a pyre, and every 
English lady wears a funereal garb. Is it not shocking that 
hardly a week elapses that you have not to record the sacri- 
fice of some unhappy creature to this insatiate demon? Itis 
only yesterday that you informed us of the untimely death of 
another victim, in the prime of youth and beauty. Care of hu- 
man life is regarded, and justly so, as a sure measure of civi- 
lization. Then why do we any longer tolerate the iniquitous 


asd of modern female costume, which has consigned to an 
early grave many of our women? They have perished, not 
by comparatively painless disease, but in agony lik 


I e martyrs, 
in the flames. Of all the modes of death, that fire is one 
of the most horrible. They only who, like mysel have wit. 
nessed it can form an adequate conception of its horrors, es 
pecially if it be protracted. But the warnings have been s0 
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their strong side seem to us to be as follows. If a young man | work was not a commercial, but a speculative operation, and 

aspires to be a man of science or cinthemeticien, be will ot | that therefore the purchaser, in fixing the geiee, actianated all pa tly oe —— now appear to pass unheeded #4 Hanp 
course seek Dublin or Cambridge. If his talent is for minute | the chances of loss arising from the failure of health or ability, | eyj) [¢ } ce * sac ali t ir, in jyos— of this flagrant terly insuf 
criticism of the classics, Cambridge must once more bear the | or the want of good faith on the part of the author. Plagia-| of milliners anifo the 7% bs hed in —— my bs caprice B work allo 
palm. If he desires to know moral science extensively, he | risms, either of title or subjects, were forbidden under heavy | sense jet means athe vl pen eth : os aie > 1. "Thee then a con 
will enter at Dublin; if analytically, at Cambridge ; if synthe- | penalties. Foreign authors were secured equal privileges in| i, not the slightest diffe Ity i off a this desi = There § once calcu 
tically, at Oxford. If he would prepare for a public examina-| France, to what were acceded to French writers by the g0-| at 9 trifling cost. E ¥ > ~ inflssemmabl lis obs past 6 in t 
tion, we have little doubt that Dublin would pay him best. | vernment of their own countries, and the right of translation | treated b s amen i ome a f An t orf be B overcoat t 
To develop the faculties harmoniously, to give subtlety of | was not to be conceded without the consent of the author. In| go that wnat lieht vl ot a ~ iti os ener Os b | bottom ch 
thought and elegance of expression, to bestow at once classi- order to protect the privacy of literary men, it was declared | where jt is in a rt th phe . e belie there, ring 
cal form, logical acuteness, and ethical refinement, is the glory illegal to write phies of living authors, to attribute to] in asserting that this bale t - > ith —_ a patients, 
of Oxford. For a clergyman, Nome | or even Dublin is | any one the authorship of an anonymous article with a view} }7 ney mee a of hie lat "Ro “IE ~yy course of 
now to be preferred. ‘or a lawyer, all three are perhaps | of in uring his reputation, or to make any allusion in print to} Consort em cad of tie ids yt He pa ji atl heart, Het 
— good. For a tutor, or schoolmaster, simply as a gene- his domestic circumstances and personal habits. ployed for the pu ae —— kn hike , band questions, 

“grinder” or “ coach,’ Dublin is unrivalled. Fora manof| How the sixty-two clauses of the code, of which we have ne recourse fy ” salen should —~ te 1° 8 3 certifica 
letters, Oxford is slightly in advance of Cambridge, and much | culled the principal ones, were to be enforced, Balzac does not | pave bec habi a expedi not long before this of 29 new 
before Dublin. For a siutesman Oxford is the best school of | appear to have clearly provided. His floating idea seems to have! Jp th — t ree ballet d of illness, 
the three. — ? J been that the society should refuse to allow any of its members | tg our p) wets : anaes, SE isa di advice gre 
: Each University has also a weaker side. An Oxford man | to write for any publisher who did not adhere to these stipu-| neglected it Siena online oy an least should have # his usual 
is not rarely “ viewy,” sentimental, conceited, and unpractical | lations, and that the Government should be induced to esta- aoe but fo: val he ~, od ress catch fire on thei jig day’s 
—at the mercy of extreme theories, like the ye | nights- | blish the literary code as the law of the land. The discussion | po carious int — vie was only flounces over silk, and § Ghost to | 
errant who have followed Newman and Comte. e may be| of the code was adjourned till a committee of the society had | congternatio wes ps ta Cece Ta rere See fone aide f 
ignorant of elementary mathematics, and incapable of under-| drawn up a report, which was to be laid before the Govern- | of r Class W ae hil fendi i death by fire a wi 
standing the Newtonian system. A Cambridge graduate is | ment. This committee, of which Balzac was the author, con- fe Boren nt ie — _ the ballet of the Revolt of # back ache 
not seldom sharp, self-sufficient, and narrow. A Dublin man | sisted of himself, Victor Hugo, Louis Desnoyers, Meruau, and great cuentas aa 4 ce th t-garden Theatre excited § joarse an 
is pretty frequently provincial in thought as well as accent, Francis A After a year and a half of delays and discus- | 6f similar fatal cide ts ha cneoagg period many instances § of his wa 
given to what English young men eall = bumptiousness,” and | sions and difficulties, the only result of their labours consisted | ymns—some. i or ite a tl pee ta in your col # another i 
peculiarl y liable to accesses of political and religieus fanati-| in a prologue to the report, which ended thus :—* In conclu-| ghould like hen th pm or of the th another case occur | right or ¥ 
cism. The Oxford man at his worst is a prim and conceited | sion we would add, that France has owed the supremacy she,has | s)aughter te ia dake e theatre indicted for man-f As he pas 
dilettante,—at his best, a large and liberal thinker. The Cam- | obtained in Europe alternately to her arms and her writers. aan ma. rs th oad ae th to attack # never see 
bridge man at his worst exhibits stupid contemptuousness or| And yet what has her Government done for that power which | whatever my o — _—~ 4 will he —_ and therefore, § opinion 8 
algebraical pedantry,—at his best he is a eyclopmdic scholar | has bestowed upon her such glory in the eyes of foreign na-| On once disvussi sea : with alad — on that point § weeks, a 
like Whewell, a highly cultivated gentleman like Herschel, a|tions? Nothing. No! we are wrong. As long as a writer| ment, and well read in == fo hee high accom Adam. | 
finished writer like Trench. The Dublin man at his worst is | is unknown, the Government abandons him, and leaves him | confounded with aoa ° whi or her artistic skill, I was teners m 
a vulgar preacher or a bigoted anti-Maynooth agitator; but | to struggle alone against all the miseries of his early progress. | of erinoline—n i i. a — advanced in favour § When he 
the good specimens of Dublin education are of first rate ex- | As soon as he has made a name, the Government either per-| freedom and cantent in walking it permitted a degree off mites yay 
cellence. Oxford and Cambridge would be proud of thinkers | secutes him, or tries to corrupt him.” an hak iam aan ape <a ge em Review. 
like Archer Butler, of writers like Bishop Fitzgerald, of lawyers Wearied with the procrastination of the commission, Balzac t a Se 2 ee A Cal 
like Cairns, of orators like Whiteside and Plunket. then proposed that it should wind up its labours, and that in- venders 00 capete Sane formidable esssiiant. If then, te thus (in | 

pital stead a — should be presented to the King, asking in the ode crincline, which is merely the revival of one since i 
-RENC > or name of the society for the establishment of a system of d epee rp taper or i tt T 
A FRENCH LITERARY GUILD. aT ootenn wt y ©-| let us act like rational creatures, and insist upon precautions § 0“"S- 

In one of his hundred novels, Xavier de Montepin deci: en tatie die, ae ee a SS eeeie. Seeing teen to make them uninflammable. Let mother § beart of | 
that he would gladly forego whatever re aie ee were to be six prizes of £4,000 for the best tragedy, comedy, | cease to dress up her daughters as off to Moloch andy 20W 
seaah be hie Cain ay ; 4 putation he ra, novel, treatise on Christian philosophy, and archwolo- | herself set an example; and let ister of religion, there is: 

og, Se we 4 : have been the author of the very val essay, and one of £8,000 for the best epic poem. The re- ; ores indeed, } 
poorest of Balzac’s novels, even of “Jane la Pale” or “ Le | quired sum for these prizes was to be ded b through the length and breadth of the land, denounce this 
Centenaire.” To the English reader, M. de Montepin’s offer | ent end t a; b sda y & perman- | stupid und wicked idolatry,—taking for his text “ That no man chamber 
may not appear a very liberal one but we s ot th See en eee, | Snes aes Ene ht make his son or bis daughter to pass through the fire freshness 
French novelists, of far higher fame and pale, amt mete ny 4 = yi BS aiiinoseeea, ena he a. 1 om, Gt, your chedient sarvems, os , 
authors, would gladly repeat the pro . Balzac’ if poem ~ - Reapent oy . rt Jan. 20. MIsopyRIst. 
tion was one of those which hardly are fully catimated at abel yy yy pie at omens oy ea — . 
ap - — In -~ tees there were scores of inferior | was ea thrown aside by its Ee cltie Wee tan ae A WAR OF GIANTS AND A WEDDING OF DWARFS. a ' 
writers, whose works fet ighe ic A pee 4 . P 
an aii aeete tee, Pm cee, and commanded a he had juined the society, Balzac perceived the very obvious| There are some things which even the maelstrom of civil | sake eve 
conlaanen io Gaianeeen God . » his pre- | truth, that an association of this nature, however advantageous | War cannot ingulf. It may swallow up the wealth, the lives, J} that she 
Se > mae on ely ng ae . to young and unknown authors, is always detrimental to| the hopes of a nation; it may draw into its has earn 
side the Channel we have hardly done justice to that wonder- We Te _ ine oe LP, yw one ee pepe 
ful series of French novelists which illustrated the second | th hat, accord pipers —aaphedrey ee yoy! ay A ae hea pee 
quarter of thiscentury. To any student of this ord - e story, that, ing to the statutes, the society had the | the frivolous and the petty pleasures of the giddy crow fulness « 
caiete, fh wah ane OO light » Am congo nee order ye power ¢ authorizing the reproduction of any work of its mem- | float and flutter in the sun Prince 
— from nay Gen the rest. In another generation—ac- pp lemedy os ym eee an prved bina Meany if'an has immortalized, had 4 om 
cording to the juc Frenc iti - ey . ’ . d 
othe Sovcis cf Bus ond Damnea-oed Sontioend Peak ie each | or eta ree ee a epie bamee, the precente) SS Sree comand tie an ba 
ibly even of George Sand and Victor H = bes of its republication in a Lyons journal would have gone, not | bigh heart, some ft from his -—s which v 
a r read—but as lon os French Veeratu an ~ 4 | the author, but to the common stock. Of course a writer | flickered on the tossing waves above will bri 
will be studied. The pe life Taek of ro ym mg pened * as “1 ag a on aver-| Had a stranger yesterday landed in N people, 
maine” ranks i ith “ @ abe pe und ; and, also, the fact of his novels bein would t 
aera ef Dent Tae La «et At publnhed i crea newebapere depreciated their salable ve beri 
“ Gil Blas,” and that score or soof works which by the world’s | conclusion, Bal Tet > vedeian iis anne — 
acclamation, have been raised to the highest rank in modern, | The societ fused oath. SS Sr | 
as compared with ancient literature. e peaki ; bap tonscept It; and pon he forwarded “that nr 
the noes or memnorality of the * Comedie oe ne a chatit thay ventarea’ tet ublich his mm yy mem Sone J a 
are alluding simply to its intellectu wer. *won- ; Z stood 
derful then that Seem suneheomie of the Lake ty he = prosecute them for piracy. - policemen. siways 
should be sought after eagerly by the living writers of France. | the mutual the eme for establishing a society for | of his course to keep the highw from th 
The picture which Leon Gozlan has drawn of him in private fy ao n of men of letters. The thought must, | cession of Had his taltous 
life in a series of memoirs recently published is not a » have presented itself to most writers, what an enor- | all im ts to the doors of advice. 
one. It would be strange if it were otherwise The og mous power literature would be if there were any solidarité | would have been with odds for 
which could conceive the “ Pére Guriot,” and the “ Cousin amongst authors. Fortunately, perhaps, for the world, any aisles, and an altar around scribed 
ousine | scheme to secure this object is pretty sure to end as Balzac’s of somerare holiday. caused 
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hese festive signs, this vail of beauty and of excitement thrown 
:t a house of worship, and bewildering the ordinary com- 
serce of the streets, betokened the celebration of a nation’s 
riumph? The fall of Charleston, the capture of Richmond, 
e submission of the confederates, one or another of these 
eat events he must have thought alone could warrant all 
js radiant exultation in the metropolis of a people waging 
he most tremendous civil strife in the history of man. hat 
ould have been the emotions of such a stranger had he been 
informed that all this jubilee had been evoked by the fact that 
wo unfortunate pigmies, two — to whom Nature had de- 
ied the fair proportions of their kind, were about to be mar- 
ied! The dead upon a hundred battle fields, the wounded in 
hundred thousand homes, the sad catalogue of widows and 
f orphans lengthening with the lengthening shadows of every 
ating sun, the nation’s extremity and bitter agony, all for- 
tten. The war of the giants maddening to its crisis in all | 
ye land beside; and in the land’s chief city a wedding of 
iwarfs kindling such a pageant as might become the passage 
fa conqueror! 
To set down here in plain hard words the thoughts, which 
ne scene in Broadway yesterday must have suggested to every 
asonable being who witnessed it, is a task from which a pa- 
yriotic pen may most legitimately shrink. 
At any other time the intrinsic indecencies and follies of | 
«ch @ mummery as was yesterday played off before the altar 
et a Christian church might receive the sharp comment which 
they invite. To make the altar a platform for the exhibition 
of natural curiosities, while the pealing organ flatters with 
airs from Diable and Oberon the impatient senses of | 
s laughing and vivacious female mob, can hardly be consid- 
ered a positive contribution to the cause of Christian civili 
ation. Physiology, too, might have her word to say upon 
the social aspects of an always melancholy phenomenon. 
Philanthropy might muse upon that strange egotism of hu- 
man nature a hich turns in horror from the merely helpless 
and pitiable in physical misfortune, to gloat with open-mouth- 
ed delight over the whimsical and the ridiculous, and, leav- 
ing the deaf and the blind to the chances of charity, sets 
the dwarf and the giant upon the pedestal of wonder. But 
the contrast which was yesterday forced upon the mind be- 
tween the heated frivolity of the crowds which thronged 
Grace Church and bl ed Broadway, and the terrible re- 
alities which a unheeded over every man and woman 
of all those giggling thousands, excludes for the time all other 
considerations. It was too ou to be overlooked. It is 
too sad to be dwelt upon. We see it before our readers, and 
leave its lessons, to their conscience and their heart.—J. Y. 
World. 
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A Harp Worker.—The staff of the great hospitals is ut- 
terly insufficient to allow of their performing themselves the 
work allotted to them. .... We discover every now and 
then a conscientious physician, who tries to do his work. We 
once calculated this work up in a particular instance. At half- 
past 6 in the evening the Esculapian bee was putting on his 
overcoat to return home; he had taken his seat in a wogden- 
bottom chair at 1 P.M. For five and a half hours he had sat 
there, ringing his bell, calling out “ Come in,” examining his 
patients, and writing prescriptions, without a break. In the 
course of that period he had counted 4,480 strokes of the 
heart, listened to 86 chests, looked at 190 tongues, asked 1,200 
questions, written 336 recipes, 11 certificates for clubs, 
3 certificates of ~ow and brief notes in the hospital books 
of 29 new patients, givi 
of illness, residence, a disease. Altogether he had given 
advice gratis to 224 le, and remarked that he fell short of 
his usual number. Bhall we describe the man at the end of 
his day’s work? He was so pale that he might have played 
Ghost to Hamlet in broad sunlight. He was a little deaf on 
one side from the frequent use of the stethoscope; one of his 
fingers was sore from percussing ; his eyes were wearied ; his 
back ached intensely ; his head was heavy, and his voice was 
hoarse and tremulous. He had a misgiving that at the close 
of his work he had written a prescription for one patient on 
another patient’s letter, and was dreadfully put cut to find that, 





which the arts and sciences 
last thirty years stands in wide contrast to the snail-pace of 
astronomical and, it may be added also, of meteorological 
science.—With regard to the laws of motion, we stand as we 
were in the days of Newton ; and in the science of meteorolo- 
gy, despite the combined efforts of the civilized world, the 
wild and violent phenomena of nature are suddenly, wnez- 
pectedly, and destructively repeated. 
of pestilence come upon us unawares. There is no warning 
voice of science by which some degree of provision might be 
made against times of suffering. 


their age, sex, occupation, duration | 





right or wrong, the patients had gone off with their medicines. 
As he passed out of the hospital nine persons whom he had 
never seen in his life waii 


to ask him privately his solemn | maries in the same correspondi 
opinion as to cases some of which had not been before him for | from the Newtonian doctrines. 
weeks, and of which he had no more recollection than of | 


servant who had been with me for close upon twenty years, 
and who had lived with a relative of mine for fifteen years 
antecedently. This excellent woman had deeply cut her fin- 


er with a chopper; the wound being neglected, she had sent 


‘or a surgeon apothecary, under whose care inflammation ex- 
tended. A pure surgeon was called in aid by the apothecary, 
and the inflammation continued to increase day by day. In 
this emergency I sent her to the late Sir Benjamin, who ad- 
vised speedy amputation of the finger, which he was ready 
then snd there to perform. To this the old creature obsti- 
nately refused to consent. 
will save your finger, but it will be a slow business, and never 
of any use to you.” 
a week at his own house, saving the finger, though it was a 
useless member. 
min dismissed his patient, I call 
o'clock, in the month of June. The old servant, who had 
known me for fourteen or fifteen years, at once showed me in- 
to the dining-room, where a sin 

who had not yet returned from i 
decanters on the table, the one containing a couple of glasses 
of sherry, the other about a glass o 
carriage arrived at the door, and the master entered. “ What! 
| you here, sir; | hope you don’t want my aid personally ?” 
“Certainly not,” I said, “but I want to write a cheque for 
your kind services to my cook.” 
humane and generous man; “indeed you shall dono such 
thing. Go home straight to your dinner, and leave me to mine.” 
Saying this, he began to quickly disembogue his pockets of a 
quantity of 
one P.M. an 


“ Well,” said the great surgeon, “ I 
For six weeks he saw the patient twice 


On the evening of the day after Sir Benja- 


at Saville-row, about seven 


e cover was laid for Sir B., 
is rounds. There were two 
port. Presently a 
“ Write a cheque,” said the 


gold. with which they had been ym between 
7 P.M.—Reminiscences of Sir B. lie, 





Wuat po WE Know in Astronomy ?—The great progress 
enerally have made within the 


Seasons of famine and 


If the laws or, rather, the occurrences of nature were of an 


arbitrary character, there would be a justifiable excuse for 


these omissions. But there is no single movement of matter, 
whether of the smallest atom or the greatest mass, that is not 
subject to the government of permanent, rational, and efficient 
law. 

The defective state of cometary astronomy, as recently re- 
marked by you, is only one proof among many of the great 
defects of astronomical science. A great comet was expected 
for ten or twelve years and much rampant pretence was made 
as to the cause of delay, &c. ; but the non-appearance of that 
body, and the unexpected intrusion of three very remarkable 
strangers, have evidently closed the mouth of pretence ; and 
we are now left with the not very consoling conclusion that 
“7 little indeed is known upon this interesting subject. 

ut, sir, defects in cometary knowledge are not the only 
defects in astronomical science. The causes of the phenomena 
of motion that are unknown are much more numerous, and 
some of them of much greater importance, than are those 


that are assumed to be known. It is assumed that the causes of 


the orbital motions of the planets and satellites ; of their per- 


turbations ; and of the elevation of tides, are known ; but, if 


these phenomena were truly interpreted, all that are now un- 
known would have their interpretation also 

There were fewer defects and contradictions in the Ptole- 
maic theory of the relative motions of the heavens than are 
now opposed to the Newtonian doctrines of the causes of those 
motions, a few of which may be enumerated. The diurnal 
motion of the planets is their only indispensable and their 
only perfect motion. The cause of that p: motion has 
no explanation—I was going to write by the Newtonian fal- 
lacies ! 

The cause of the uniform motions of the planets about the 
sun from west to east, and of the satellites about their pri- 
direction, is not deducible 


standing al! that has been said to the con The variable 


teners meanings of which he had not the remotest conception. | rates of motion of the planets as they recede from the sun, and 


When he got away from them all there were still three long | 





miles yawning between himself and his dinner.—Social Science 
Review 


A CALL Upon THE QuEEN.—The Queen has done wisely 
thus (in ponneng = recent publication of the Memorial to 
Prince Albert) to let us know the full measure of her loss and 
ours. Twice she has bowed.4he.heart of the nation as the 
heart of one man—first when blow fell a year ago, and 
now again upon the publication of the present volume. But 
there is a time when the most — ss haga | be, not, 
ind t aside, or forgotten, but shut deeply e secret 
muna the heart—when they, for whom the charm and 
freshness of life has gone down into the temb, should turn, in 
the strength of Him who has triumphed for us over death and 
the grave, to the work which is left forthem to do. The 
higher the place, the heavier the responsibility of the sufferer, 
the need is there that the effort should be le. This 
is what the nation now asks of their beloved Queen, for her 
sake even more than for theirown. This is what she must do 
that she may retain—not our love and gratitude—these she 
has earned already by a spotless reign of twenty-six years ; 
but that deep and enthusiastic reverence and loyalty, which 
can only be earned and kept by an heroic devotion, and forget- 
fulness of self, such as that which has made the name of the 
Prince “a bousehold name hereafter through all 
time.” This is the effort which her people asks of his widow ; 





of the satellites as they are more or less remote from their 
primaries, appear to be so very far removed from any possi- 
ble explanation by the views of schoolmen, that all are silent 
upon the subject; though all the phenomena now refer- 
red to are as evidently governed by efficient and permanent 
a eg laws as any one the cause of which is unquestionably 

own. 

The form of the earth is a subject that has been already de- 


bated. Some time since a letter appeared in the Hngineer and 


hitect's Journal, in which the writer charged upon the 
ies who had been sent to measure some di 


having found their measurements to disagree with the New- 
tonian views—such is the overwhelming force of prejudice in 


the vulgar mind—facts were falsified in deference to theory; 
or, more accurately, in deference to prejudice. Who that has 

possesso: above his fellows 
will readily acknowledge that the pride of his life, the boast 


prided himself as the r of knowl 


of his greatest attainments, has been a delusion? There may 


be one in a million having the power to undeceive himself, and 


integrity to acknowledge correction ! 


My own views of the form of the earth are not settled. That 
it is generally globular is unquestionable. That it may be 
spheroidal is possible, seeing that other planets are so. But, 
for the reasons you state—its comparatively slow motion, 
the opinions of Mr. Gumpach, and the above complaint, there 





a stern and faithful race asks it of their head and rep 
tive, the heir of Plantagenets and Tudors. It is an effort 
which will become harder the longer it is deferred, but which 
will sins its own reward with it. The pathy of a whole 
people, the certainty that she is doing what | 

would boon csunedad her to do, will sustain and comfort 
her in it until “ God’s love sets her at his side again.” — Thos. 
Hughes. 


Sim B. Bropre rm ais Proresston.—It was said of Garth, 
“ that. no physician understood his art more or his trade less.” 
This was not, in the latter >. 4 — he under- 
stood ic both as an art le, though his practice was 
pag never sordid. He rarely refused an honorarium 


‘tnd 


from the wealthy and well-to-do, but he saw the poor 
i , counsel 


it he who has gone 


isap 
tion of its 
Builder. 





tory of the House of Conde, to which house he himself belongs. 


appear in Paris and London. The publisher, M. 
the printer, M. Claye, gave the 
ment when they were about to put the work in t 
Government made no objection, granted the 
ization, and for the last year the proot sheets have passed re- 


The 


enham and Paris, without let or hindrance 
u 
of the Prefect of Police, to both publisher 








he causes of the motions of 
| the solar bodies in elliptical orbits is not known, notwith- 
Adam. His face of white despair conveyed to the anxious lis- | 


iegrees of the 
earth for the purpose of testing its theoretical form, that, 


bility of truth, and no inconsistency, in the supposi- 
being elliptoidal—A. Z., Correspondent of London 


A Literary Cour D’Erat.—The Duke d’ Aumale has been } his 
engaged for the last few years on an important work, The His- 


Two volumes, which brought the work down to the early part 

of the reign of Louis XIV., were completed, and were soon = 
, ani 

notice to the Govern- 

requisite autbor- 

gularly through the Post-office between Paris and Twicken- 

, and Twick 

to Thursday last. On that day it was notified,py order 

eee 

must not proceed with the work ; and, to assurance 


doubly sure, on Friday morning a Commissary of Police, with 
hho squats and 8 curtioge, poenented themselves at the print- 


ing-office, seized the whole impression (which was still in 
sheets , and carried it off, telling the panic-stricken printer 
that if he wanted satisfaction for what was done he might, if 
he pleased, ap to the Council of State for permission to 
rosecute the Police Prefect! The cause of this act is said to 
e the following incident :—On Tuesday last the sale of the 
ictures of M. Demidoff, the husband, I believe, of Princess 
athilde, commenced at the Salle de Vente, Rue Drouot. 
Among these was the Stratonice, a chef d’euvre of Ingres, and 
which formerly belonged to the Duchess of Orleans. For this 
picture there was a warm competition. Among the bidders 
were an nt of the Duke d’Aumale and a chamberlain or an 
orderly officer of the Emperor. After a smart contest the 
picture was adjudged to the Duke d’Aumale’s agent for 94,- 
000f. When the name of the purchaser was announced by the 
auctioneer it was received by those present with repeated 
clapping of hands and other signs of applause. It was, as 1 
have said on, Tuesday, that this little incident took place; it 
was on the following Thursday that the publisher and printer 
received notice that the Duke d’Aumale’s work must not ap- 
pear; and it was on Friday that the whole impression was 
seized.—Letter from Paris, Jan. 20. 





British Cotumpia ; Mr. Matcoutm Cameron.— Yesterday 

afternoon a meeting of the British North American Associa- 

tion was held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, for 
the purpose of hearing an address from the Hon. Malcolm 
Cameron, a member of the Canadian Legislature, and delegate 
from British Columbia to this country. 

The meeting, which was well attended, was presided over 
by the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P. Mr. Cameron addressed 
the meeting at considerable length, pointing out, in the first 
—. the great importance of the establishment of a direct 
ine of communication either by road or railway through Bri- 
tish territory between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and pass- 
ing over the eastern range of the Rocky Mountains. om 
surveys which had made along the whole route, it had been 
conclusively proved that such a line of communication was 
perfectly practicable, and to establish its practicability he read 
several extracts from Mr. Paluser’s report on the subject. He 
was also there to claim on the part of British Columbia the 
right to a Constitutional Government, so as to enable it to ma- 
nage its own affairs. The privilege had been granted to Van- 
couver’s Island, and he did not see hoW it could be denied to 
British Columbia. He could state from personal observation 
and experience that there was not a more loyal and well af- 
fected race of men in the British dominions than the inhabi- 
tants of British Columbia. He hesitated not to say that in 
climate, soil, and mineral wealth it presented as fine a field 
for the labourer of Britain as did any other country in the 
world. Ifa Constitutional Government were acceded to it, 
whereby its inhabitants could take measures for working up 
its resources, it would be one of the most prosperous of their 
colonies, but if that were denied to its inhabitants it must in a 
great measure be allowed to remain the hunting ground of the 
A He hoped the association would aid them in obtain- 
ing the assistance of the British Government in forming this 
important line of communication. It having to through 
the Hudson Bay territories, some arrangement with that com- 
pany which the Government alone could make would, no 
doubt, be necessary. 

A resolution was adopted highly approving the establish- 
ment of the line of communication in question and pledgin, 

the association to lend its aid in obtaining the sanction cot 
support of the Government for its formation.— Times, Jan. 28. 





A PLeTHoRA or StatuEs.—We have made progress in the 
custom of erecting statues to public men, with the addition of 
not a few to merely wealthy personages, such as those whose 
apotheosis laid the last century and beginning of the present 
so open to ridicule. Mr. Foley's Father Mathew, for Cork, is 
well advanced, and will probably be p!aced in a few months: 

the design represents him speaking to, or rather blessing, those 
who are supposed to be kneeling before him, having received 
the Temperance pledge. He has in hand, also, Lord Elphin- 
stone, for Bombay; Sir J. Outram, equestrian, for Calcutta ; a 
seated statue of , for the Houses of Parliament, and one 
of Sir J. Fielden, for Todmorden. A statue to the late Dukeof 
Bedford has been decided upon as a Memorial at Tavistock. 
Mr. E. Davis’s Wedgwood, for Stoke, has been placed in its 
destined situation. A cast of this work may be remembered 
as standing under the eastern dome of the International Exhi- 
bition: he is represented as holding the model of the Portland 
Vase in his hand, and his action is as of lecturing upon it. 

Mr. Woolner has in hand Macaulay for Cambridge, the Prince 
Consort for Oxford, William the Third for the Houses of Par- 
liament, and eleven statues for the Manchester Assize Courts; 
Mr. Munro, Queen Mary the Second for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A bust of the nce Consort is to be placed in the 
Council Room of the Society of Arts, Adelphi; also an eques- 
trian statue of the same in the Market Place at Coburg. Mr. 
Westmacott has lent his statue of the Peri at the Gates of Pa- 
radise to the Royal Horticultural Society : it will be placed in 
the Conservatory at South Kensington. In the Council Room 
there will ap a statue of “David with the head of Go- 
liah,”—“ Ariel released from the pine,” by the same, the model 
of Mr. Durham's “ Euclid.” The bronze “ Juno,” given by the 
Prince Consort to the Society, is now delivered from the In- 

ternational Exhibition to it.— Atheneum, Jan. 10. 





Greek MarriaGe Customs.—The Greeks marry young. 
Marriage is the subject of conversation amongst young people 
sixteen years of age. They marry somewhat inconsiderately, 
and without any certain prospects. If they delayed taking a 
wife until they were sure of being able to maintain her, the 
population would diminish. Marriage is a purely religious 
act. The betrothal, another religious ceremony, has almost 
as a character as marriage. In certain cantons—in 
Missolonghi for instance—a betrothed young man enjoys 
all the rights of a husband. They delay the celebration 
of the union until the promise of its first fruits. If 
the future bridegroom, after the conscientious celebration ot 
betrothal, were to draw back from completing his en, - 
ment, his refusal would cost him his life. A story is told of a 

young man who took refuge on board a Portuguese 

ship on the eve of his wedding. He died at Lisbon of a stab 
with a knife. If it is difficult to break off a marriage which is not 
et completed, nothing is easier than to undo it when it is done. 
The papas, or priests, are not incorruptible, and, if you know 
by which end to handle them, will contrive to discover in the 
most regular union five or six informalities sufficient to annul 
the marriage. After having lived with your wife forty years, 
they will make it a point of conscience to declare that you have 
been erroneously married, and that the person in question is 
nothing to you. But it costs very dear, as Panurge says. If 
it pleases you to have been married, whilst it = you 
to be married still, divorce shines for all the world. Certain 
ladies are to be seen in Athens who have been divorced three 
times, and who could ask their three husbands to dinner with- 
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out the public’s having a ht to find fault with them. 
But divorce is a luxury which humble people scarcely ever 
indulge in. 

The rural districts are tenanted by exemplary households. 
The honest creatures pass their lives without passion and 
without coquetry. Once married, the most elegant 
girl takes no trouble to please even her husband ; her whole 
pleasure and her great glory consist in rearing the greatest 

ssible number of children. She is perfectly satisfied with 

er own appearance if she can take a walk on Sunday, pre- 


o 


ceded by her husbaad, and followed by five or six of her pro- | two French 


geny. 


tenance. 
like a goose. 


goose |” 


children. 
country with his young queen, to show her to the people, the 


on the 7th of August. 
tween this country and Italy, 
tain the sanction of the Italian authorities, and the 
of carbineers, under the direction of the Questura. 
krupt, 
of 


house, was then | 


ed a particular document, absolving the Italian 


Mothers of families have a profound pity for women | the prisoner if he attempted to escape. After much delay, | a Minister of the Gos; 

who have the misfortune to be without children. When | durirg which time all parties were nearly frozen in the snow, | the 

journeying, the travellers were asked by all the men whether | the bankrupt elected to return to England, in preference to a| employed to preach the Gospel truth 

they were married ; by the women if their mothers had many | renewed incarceration in an Italian prison. 
It is said that when King Otho was going about the | remanded. 


e 4 
who was found concealed between the ceiling and the | Colin was angered A 
e 


The prisoner was | doctrine, 


As, however, there was no treaty be- |] me Seaton stds, when came Sir Colin's 
it was necessary for Ha don 10ob- with y 
‘e~ master, had been used 


in prison, and, some | it was oepamee. his cap. 
negotiation with the authorities, it was arranged that he | himself being where he was. In the dry, terse way of 
should be sent to the frontier, and there discharged. Upon | those t 
this, Haydon started off for the frontier, and was ready wait- 
ing for his man on the top of Mount Cenis, accompanied by | about very thick, and that, 
es. Another difficulty, however, arose, 
She takes no care to hide or sustain the formidable | in consequence of the Italian officers stating that, unless the | him up to the front.—Kinglake’s Crimean War. 
source whence the whole little family have drawn their sus- | bankrupt 
She advances with majestic and protruding step, | authorities the consequences of an illegal arrest, they had 
The song says, “Sink down ye mountains, that | orders to take him back to prison, while the French gend- 
I may behold Athina—Athina my beloved, who walks like a/| armes, on the other hand, stated that they had orders to shoot 


plained 
his master’s second horse, he 





A Goop Resoivution.—“ The old Coe al Society,” 
in New Boston, lately “ Voted, that the Pulpit Committee of 
this Society are yy Lge aoe Ay Le ga 

to their 
T first’ inform said Minister that he is 
to the Bible 
and him crucified, and that . That he is 
strictly prohibited by a vote of this Society from deliv 
an 


Sabbath, they 





wife of a demarque, or mayor, who came to compliment her 
sovereign, tapped her unceremoniously on the stomach, ask- 
ing, “ When are you going to give us an heir?’ The rivalry’ 
of the mothers of families t,in twenty years, to have 
doubled the population of the liom ; but the fever has put 
things in order. In summer, children die off like flies. Those 
who survive are mostly spindle-shanked and pot-bellied until 
they attain their thirteenth or fourteenth year. The ts 
rescue all they can, and don’t overtask themselves in bewail- 
ing the rest; they know that up to thirteen years their chil- 
dren’s existence is precarious. A high functionary was once 
asked how many children he had had. He answered, reckon- 
ing them on his fingers, “ Eleven or twelve ; I don’t know ex- 
actly. I have seven left."—AU the Year Round. 


Horseps as tN GeRMANyY.—Take white cotton cloth of a 
close texture, stretch and nail it on frames of any size you 
wish ; take two ounces of lime-water, four ounces of linseed 
oil, one ounce of white of eggs; two ounces of yolk of eggs; 
mix the lime and oil with very gentle heat, beat the eggs well 
Say, mix them with the former; spread the mixture 

th a paint-brush over the surface of the cotton, allowing 
each coat to dry before another is put on, until they become 
water-proof. The following are the advantages this shade 
= over a glass one: First, the cost is hardly one-fourth. 

nd, repairs are easily made. Third, they are light; they 
do not require watering, no matter how intense the heat of 
the sun; the plants are not struck down or burnt, faded or 
checked in growth; neither do they grow up so long, sickly, 
and weakly as they grow under glass, and yet there is abun- 
dance of light. Fourth, the heat arising entirely from below 
is more equable and temperate, which is a great object. The 
vapour arising from manure and earth is condensed by the 
cool air ing over the shade and stands in drops on the in- 
side, and therefore the plants do not require as frequent water- 
ing. If the frames are large they should be intersected by 
cross bars about a foot square to support the cloth. These ar- 
ticles are just the thing for bringing forward seeds in season 
for transplanting. 

New Mernop or Amputation.—Dr. Chassaignac, surgeon 
to the Hospital Lariboisere, has published a paper in the me- 
dical journals on a new method of angenting imbs without 
the aid of a knife. For this purpose. he uses what he calls a 
caustic bracelet, consisting of a ring, round which are placed 
little crystal cups of a rectangular form. The ring is applied 
to the exact spot where the amputation is to lace ; a 

ledget of lint, impregnated with a solution of perchloride of 
ron at 35 degrees, is placed above and under the ring, and the 
cups are then ¢ with fragments of the Filhos caustic. 
The member to be amputated is subjected to a considerable 
amount of compression, which removes some portion of the 
liquids of the body from the diseased part. As the caustic 
proceeds in its action, copious bleeding might occur, to remedy 
which the operator or his assistants exercise a digital pressure 
on the principal artery until the operation is completed. There 
is a considerable difference in the behaviour of a muscle se- 
parated by the knife or by the action of the ic. In the 
first case it contracts, and a large interval is left between the 
two parts that have been divided ; but under the action of the 
caustic the muscle does not recede either a Dr. Chassaig- 

the patients 





nac has tried his method twice, in cases w 

were so feeble as to render amputation extremely dangerous ; 
in both cases the operation was crowned with success. 
bracelet in one case was applied five times for twelve hours 
each, before all the soft parts could be eaten away by the 
caustic. As soon as the bone became apparent it was cut 
through by means of the chain saw.—Galignani. 

The ordinary reader may perhaps think this a very repul- 
sive item. We invite him to dwell upon it for a while, and 
then ponder upon the supreme indifference with which 
all of us are apt to receive an intimation that so many hun- 
dreds or thousands of fellow-creatures have been wounded in 
one of the battles, that are now of frequent occurrence. 





SUPPRESSION OF A NewsPAPeR tN Pennsyivanta.—In Au- 
gust, 1861, the Jeffersonian, a weekly newspaper, published at 

estchester, Pa., was seized by United States Millward 
and his assistants, under an order from United States District 
Attorney Coffey. The paper was suppressed and the office 
closed, and it so remained suppressed and closed until the Oc- 
tober following, when, in consequence ofthe District Attorney 
declining to proceed further with the information which he 
had filed, charging Wm. H. Hodgson, the proprietor of the 
paper, with aiding and abetting the rebellion, the pub- 
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PROBLEM, No. 735.—By R. B. Wormald. 
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White to play, and checkmate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 734. 


White. Black. 
1BtoKB8 1 K moves 
2 K to Kt7 2 K to Q5 (best) 
oo 2 aes 3 K moves 
4 Btks 4K to Q5,orK B5. 
5 B mates 





Game between Messrs. Burden and Blackburne. 








a very embarrassing gripe on the King. 


White(B—n.) Black (B—e.) | White(B—n.) Black (B—e.) 
1PtoK4 to K RQ +} Q to Kt3 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 23 Q to K 5(6) to K 
SBtoQB4 BtoQBé 2% Bto Bd RtoQB 
4PtoQKt4 BtksQKtP 3 QRtoQB to 2 
5PtoQBS BtoR4 6 =o e tks 

6 PtoQ4 P tks P 27 B tks K tks 

7 Castles P tks P @ 28 RtksKt,ch Rtks R 

8 PtoK5 K KttoK2 20 Kttks P,ch K toQ3 
9 KttoKt5 Kttks P 30 Kt tks R K tks Kt 
10 Kttks BP Kt tks Kt 31 PtoK BS ptf 
ll BtksKt,ch K tks B $3 K to B2 PtoKR4 
12 QtoR5,ch PtoK Kt8 33 KtoK3 PtoQBé 
18 Q tks B PtoQB3s MK to B4 PtoQ Kt4 
14 Q tks BP eo 35 PtoKt4 P tks 

15 Qto KB3,ch K to 36 P tks P Pest 
1 BtoK Kt5 RtoB STPtoKR4 PtoQR4 
be Pte. BtoBé + +r | [ae 
18 KRtoK RtoB2 39 KtoK3 PtoR5 
$e RAY Peat ty 40 PtoR3 KtoK4 
2 KttoB 3° 2 41 R tks B, and ultimately the 
21 QtoR8,ch to Q2 game was drawn. 


: admirable 

(a) That the capture of this Pawn is hazardous there is no doubt, 
but we do not know that its badness has ever been proved toa ne = ot 
demonstration.—(b) All this part of the game is both interesting —_ published 
and difficult ; Black has his two Pawns, it is true, but White has 


eny of any descri upon the present war, 
that he shall not allude to the matter neither in prayer 
| sermon.” 
———__———_—_—— 
CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at 4 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 


If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 

Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 

dibton, 0a be mai tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 

difficulty in three or four of them to him 

oe ‘aaeb omnes canaen in A although this 

at a 80, we 

Snow Geehd eubetip be tho main eijest oathmanp of our tan 

friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $12; and an extra Copy of the Albion, ox 
two of the Albion E of which a List is published 

on our first page, to the up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $20; and an extra Copy of the paper ap 
two wings ; or TWO extra Copies, or FOUR to 

the getter-up. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
GERMAN OPERA. 


CARL, AWROMUTE. .......cccccsccscccccccccecsscscces Director. 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEB. 14. 





* By L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 
THE ARION SOCIETY 
Have kindly consented to assist in the Grand Choruses. 


LEONORA, MME. JOHANSEN ; 
MARCELINA MME. ROTTER ; 
PIZARRO, MR. HARTMANN: 
ROCCO, MR. WEINLICH; 
FLORESSAN, MR. LOTTI. 
Reserved seats, 75 cents, can be had at the Academy ; parquette, 
50 cents; family circle, 25 cents. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 14, 18638, 

GRAND MATINEE, 

At 1 o’cl 
LA PLUIE-ET LE BEAU TEMPS, 
LE FEU AU COUVENT. 


Tickets $1 each; children, 50 cents. No reserved seats. 
Doors open at 13%. Curtain rises at 1 o’clock. 


Feb. 14, 1863. 
a Te 4, 





EVENING PERFO: 
LA ROSE DE SAINT 
Operette Bouffe. Music by J. Offenbach. Complete Orchestra. 
UN CAPRICE. 
MARGOT OU LES BIENFAITS DE L’EDUCATION. 
Doors open at 744; to commence at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 
H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway. 


STIMSON’S IMPROVED CHECKER-BOARD. 
This is board, with INSTRUC. 
INS, DIA CAL POSITIONS, RULES of the 


L. STIMSON, 3 Broad St., near Wall. 








IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY CFFICERS. 





or three years 
bank under the south wall of the Castle 


ever, th wall itself has now g 
huge triangular piece 


LANDSLIP AT THE Back “ph epretin Poe wt 
, on account of the apparent insecu of the 
my etamete’e wall 
was built on the slope above the Castle Terrace for the pur- 
pose of propping it up. age to the late heavy rains, how- 
ven way, and carried with it a 

of the bank, the apex of which reaches 
nearly up to the foot of the wall at the top of the bank. Since 
Saturday it has remained in this precarious state—the wholeim- 





6691; Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 





mense mass of earth and masonry being ready at any 
to topple over and fall upon the road. To prevent acciden 
a watch has 





lication of the paper was resumed. Subsequently Mr. Hodgson 
instituted a suit against Mr. Millward, the marshal, and Wm. 
Schuyler and John Jenkins, his deputies, to recover damages 
for losses sustained by reason{of such seizure. The case came 
on trial before Judge Lowrie, of Philadelphia, on - 
The testimony on behalf of the plaintiffs was confined to the 
seizure and the incidents connected with it. The plaintiff, who 
was represented by Wm. B. Reed and Geo. W. Biddle, also 

ve in evidence the record of the proceedings in the United 
States Circuit Court. The plaintiff claims $5,485 damages. 
The jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiff, giving $512 
damages.— Herald. 

A Coot ARREsT.—At the Guildhall, London, on Saturday, 
a railway-contractor, named William Buckwell, lately living 
at Greenwich, and more recently in Italy, where he had been 
executing a contract for a railway between Novaro and Lake 
Orta, was charged with not surrendering to his bankruptcy, 
on the day fixed for his last examination. The bankrupt’s 
liabilities amounted to £90,000. The warrant for his appre: 
hension was placed in the hands of Sergeant Haydon, of the 
detective force, who discovered the prisoner’s retreat at Turin 





8,|QRE GIMBREDE'’S NEW 
been set upon the place, and the Superintendent ~ 
Engineer 


(THREE CORNERED) 
BILLET ENVELOPE, just introduced 








of Works is in communication with the Ordnance ¥, East side. 
ne CAR ALBE MS UST RECEIVER 
So_p!—Two who were lately beating for game at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
in the department of the Var, were seen by two gendarmes, ca 
Seenmae wale diatoms Gap A avr GREAT VARIETY 
certaining whether were duly ified. e PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS 
rismen on ving them, ran off at full speed, and the FINE At very reasonable 
Pn ae ng that he at least must be a poacher, set off AT 
pursuit. After a long chase he suddenly stopped, and they 688 . 
came up with him. They then asked him for his shootin NEW YORK HOTEL. 


had run away, having nothing to fear, tow 


perhaps licence. The officers 
steps to find the other, but in vain. 


Second Horse.” bell’s 








See! oe See away from his comrade, 
who no then retraced their 


: charger, of Gentlemen, at reasonable 
twice wounded already, but hitherto not much hurt, was now of Breakfast or Dinner 
struck by a shot in the heart. Without a stumble or a plunge, the NEW ORE HotE, « at the 

horse sank down gently tothe earth, and was dead. Camp-| may ¢lect to pass the central 5 


FUBNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 
With or without 


The Subscriber 
location the ST. 
and having thoroughly refitted the same, is 








rent eligible ts, with or without Parl utes = 
rates a 

"wit or full Board st 

of those who 
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